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REMARKS ON 


COUNTERPOINT CHARACTERIZATION IN EURIPIDES 


FREDERIC WILL 


A” ANALOGY may be drawn between 
£4 a broad mythical-literary tradition 
and a prosodic tradition, say that of the 
iambic pentameter in English poetry. 
As we are aware, in our century, in- 


tense poetic effects can be achieved 
by distortions of the pentameter line. 
Without abandoning that line, poets like 
Eliot and Auden have been able to 
“play” with it effectively, now giving 
it regular, full treatment, now more 
or less seriously dislocating the stress 
pattern of the line. The result of 
such ‘“‘play’’ with a stipulated organ- 
ization of sounds is an alternating 
‘‘emotional’’ pattern of expectation and 
anxiety on the reader’s part.! When 
well controlled by the poet, that pat- 
tern is an ingredient in a highly suc- 
cessful kind of aesthetic effect. The 
same observation may be applied to a 
mythical-literary tradition, such as that 
so persistently maintained in Greek 
tragedy. Once such a tradition is 
established —the tradition of using 
myths, and of which myths to use — 
the individual dramatist is at liberty to 
modify it, or dislocate it, while remain- 


ing essentially faithful to established 


patterns. A valuable aesthetic effect is 
thereby achieved. 

Multiple forms of this effect are evi- 
dent in Greek tragedy, and particularly 
in the works of Euripides. He had be- 
hind him a relatively long and devel- 
oped mythical-tragic tradition, which 
he employed as a constant background 
to his own writing.- When he contem- 
plated themes—the Oresteia-theme, 
the House-of-Cadmus theme — he could 
consider the treatments of Aeschylus, 
sometimes of Sophocles, and of many 
important, now lost, dramatists. When 
he contemplated mythical characters 
for his own dramas, he could refer to 
his acquaintance with prior treatments 
of those characters. Finally, with more 
basically verbal manners of handling 
his tradition— with questions of pros- 
ody, syntax, word-choice—we must 
imagine Euripides forever expressing 
himself dramatically in an _ historical 
context. For such reasons, Euripides 
was especially well placed to create 
drama whi 1 stood toward its tradition 
in the counterpoint relation—of ac- 
ceptance and variation—which was 
described above. That Euripides often 
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COUNTERPOINT CHARACTERIZATION IN EURIPIDES 


strove for this relation will be sug- 
gested below. 

One limited aspect of this complex 
relation will be stressed here: the pe- 
culiarly rich treatment which it enables 
Euripides to devote to some of his les- 
ser characters. We shall examine Hel- 
en (in the Orestes), Achilles (in the Iph- 
igeneia at Aulis), and Aegisthus (as de- 
scribed in the Electra). We shall not 
even extend our attention to these par- 
ticular characters as they appear in 
other plays. of Euripides; to Helen in 
the Helen, for instance. There is little 
continuity among the treatments of the 
same character in Euripides. But, 
more important, we shall limit our 
scope in the interests of making a small 
point of paradigmatic interest. 


THE PRE-EURIPIDEAN viEW of Helen was 
complex. We know that she was origi- 
nally a goddess, object of a tree- 
cult, and that she was worshipped as 


such both near Sparta and in Attica. 
We know that in the epic cycle there 
flourished legends about Helen which 


are lacking in Homer; legends about 
Theseus’ rape of her, and about her 
marriage to Trojan Deiphobus. We 
know Stesichorus’ poem, with its claim 
that only Helen’s eido-lon went to Troy, 
while she herself spent the war, a faith- 
ful wife, in Egypt.* Our attention here, 
however, must properly be on Homer’s 
version, the prototype of Euripides’ 
treatment in the Orestes. 

Homer’s Helen is a full-bodied char- 
acter, alive, real. Although she makes 
only one major appearance in each 
epic, she makes an impression which 
pervades each epic. Homer achieves 
this, in the famous Teichoscopia (Iliad 
3), by placing Helen in an ironic con- 
text which accumulates great, and fully 
felt, significance about her presence. 
With Priam, on the wall, she looks down 
onto the Greek forces and identifies the 
chief warriors. Her admiration for 
them is transparent and openly ex- 
pressed. It rises from her double re- 
spect, for Greeks and for men, and ap- 
pears to be inoffensive to Priam. In one 


‘ something 


sense, the Teichoscopia is a _ perfect, 
placid vignette. Yet we may not simply 
accept the scene—formulaic though 
the Teichoscopia may be—as a for- 
mal, traditional necessity, extraneous 
to Homer’s artistic purpose. It is high- 
ly ironic that Helen, a major cause of 
the war which had already brought 
such suffering to the Trojans, should 
stand on the Trojan walls, among Tro- 
jans, and calmly praise the Greek war- 
riors before the city. The irony is 
heightened by Helen’s apparent un- 
awareness of the irony of the situation. 
Homer is insisting on the importance, 
and centrality, of Helen’s viewpoint. 
He is integrating a traditional form ar- 
tistically. 

With a difference, Homer gives Hel- 
en’s character similar salience in Spar- 
ta (Odyssey 4). There, once again, 
irony prevails. Menelaus is home from 
his wandering, which he recounts with 
evident vanity, glad to reflect from his 
regained comfort back onto past adven- 
tures. Helen ostensibly joins him in 
spirit, taking her domestic place in the 
domestic scene, solicitously attending 
to her guests’ needs with a magic drink 
(220-21). Yet we find—here lies the 
irony —that Helen is still unregener- 
ately the woman who left Menelaus to 
run off with Paris. She is the woman of 
regal, staged entrances (121-37); of coy 
play, as in the identification of Tele- 
machus (140-46): of clear indications 
that she finds other men more exciting 
than Menelaus, as in her digression on 
Odysseus (242-64). While in addition — 
which was at least .ques- 
tionable in the Teichoscopia — Helen 
here seems conscious of the irony of 
her position and attitudes. She does not 
merely seem self-conscious in a femi- 
nine way. But she seems aware of the 
larger ironic context of her attitudes. 
The clearest proof of this intangible 
point is the contrast of Helen’s aware- 
ness, the amused attitude by which she 
appears to govern the situation, with 
the far more limited angles of vision of 
Menelaus, Peisistratus, or Telemachus. 

Instantly, in the Orestes, we recognize 
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Euripides’ Helen as the offspring of 
Homer’s.4 Her mere presence in the 
play is ironic: she incarnates a femi- 
ninity which could never be modified, 
or really touched, by the bloody events 
of this tragedy. Her existence itself 
casts an ironic light onto the play. Nor, 
on the whole, can we doubt that she is 
conscious of herself, and of the signifi- 
cance of her role. To be sure, she seems 
terribly tactless; how else would she 
greet Electra with: 


There you are. 
Oh, dear Electra, Clytemnestra’s 
daughter 
But you poor girl, still not married!5 


How else would she ask Electra (94 ff.) 
to take a libation for her to Clytem- 
nestra’s grave? Yet as we read the 
passage a second time, in the light of 
Electra’s subsequent attitude, we may 
suppose that Helen is more arch than 
naively tactless. Often criticized her- 
self, and indeed afraid to show herself 
to the citizens of Argos (102), she is 
glad to criticize or mistreat Electra, or 
to refrain — with a fine sense of venge- 
ful delicacy —from reproaching Elec- 
tra (75 ff.). The irony of Helen’s pres- 
ence in the play is gathered up into her 
own self-consciousness.® 

To that degree, Euripides has man- 
aged, in a rich, brief passage, to reviv- 
ify the Homeric Helen. By a fine ma- 
neuver, however, he develops his char- 
acterization. In the two Helen-scenes in 
Homer, to which we alluded above, no 
other character is as conscious of the 
situation as is Helen, no other charac- 
ter seems equipped to understand her. 
Priam admires her, but is capable of 
no more than that, as Homer describes 
it. Similarly Menelaus: by his pompous 
narration he dupes himself, disqualifies 
himself from understanding Helen.? 
Consequently, Homer forfeits a device 
for enriching characterization: that of 
having one character comment, or at 
least reflect, on another. Euripides em- 
ploys this device skillfully, through the 
remarks of Electra immediately after 
Helen leaves (126-29): 
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Oh, what a vileness human beauty is, 
corroding, corrupting everything it touches! 
What a curse, and yet the glory of the 
good. ... 
Did you see how she clipped the merest 
tips of her curls, 
so stingy with her loveliness? 
The same old Helen. 


The touch concerning Helen’s hair 
is telling. It gives Helen reality: our 
feeling that she is aging, anxious, jeal- 
ous of her beauty, is boldly substanti- 
ated. Electra tells us nothing we did 
not suppose: she makes our supposi- 
tions precise and certain. Then by her 
despairing but resigned generalization 
(‘The same old Helen’’) Electra bows 
to the eternality of the situation. All 
that Homer had seemed to say of Helen 
is made finely explicit: Helen is not re- 
characterized by Euripides. The char- 
acterization’ of her is simply presented 
in a different mode. This is a minor key 
of counterpoint. 


THE LEGENDS concerning Achilles are 
multifold; Homer himself employed 
only a few of them —the relevant ones 
— in the Iliad. Yet the force of Homer’s 
treatment, and his distinctive grasp of 
the character of Achilles, was determi- 
nant even for writers who chose to em- 
phasize different segments of the Achil- 
les-legend. This is the case in Eurip- 
ides’ treatment of Achilles in the Iphi- 
geneia at Aulis. 

It is unnecessary to rehearse the 
traits of the Homeric Achilles, about 
whom only one serious question of in- 
terpretation persists: the question of 
the extent to which the hero matures 
at the end of the epic. Achilles — from 
the first appearance, and with un- 
canny persistence—remains_ consist- 
ent throughout the poem: he is intensely 
proud, easily wounded, deeply emotion- 
al, of potentially transcendent and 
beautiful manly power. Whether we 
think of the quarrel with Agamemnon, 
the conference with Thetis, the em- 
bassy of Book 9, or the news of the 
death of Patroclus, we find Achilles in- 
tegral. He is Homer’s most organic, 
vital achievement. 
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COUNTERPOINT CHARACTERIZATION IN EURIPIDES 


Although Euripides, in the I. A., 
treats Achilles before the Trojan War, 
and under the stress of a limited situa- 
tion nowhere else dramatized in extant 
Greek literature, he follows Homer’s 
conception of the character. Once 
Achilles has understood Agamemnon’s 
plot, implicating him, he thinks first of 
his honor (919): 


At your words in pride and in anger 
My soul is lifted up. 


Not long after, in the same speech, he 
is overwhelmed by the implications to 
his honor of the present situation 
(944-47): 


And I would be the basest of all Greeks, 

No more a man than Menelaus, 

No son of Peleus but a fiend’s child, 

If for his sake my name should do this 
butchery. 


A little later, to assure Clytemnestra 
that his present emotions are not ama- 
tory, he bluntly adds (959-61): 


. it is not on account 
Of this marriage I have said these things— 
No—there are many girls for marrying, 
But I cannot endure the insult and injury 
Which the lord Agamemnon has heaped 
upon me! 


At the same time, so that Achilles’ 
love of honor will not seem petty, he is 
made potent, important. Agamemnon 
acquaints us with Achilles’ noble lin- 
eage (in the dialogue with Clytemnes- 
tra, 697-713). Throughout Achilles’ con- 
ferences with Clytemnestra, we feel that 
he really could prevail against the 
army and save Iphigeneia. After Achil- 
les’ re-entrance (1345), we soon learn 
that he has single-handedly confronted 
the yelling crowd, in defence of Iphi- 
geneia, and has barely escaped death 
by stoning. Euripides has not made 
Achilles superhuman, as Homer did: no 
longer does this hero’s roar terrify like 
a god’s voice. He is powerful enough 
—and this was all that mattered — so 
that his defence of his honor seems 
consequential. 

Yet through Euripides’ portrayal are 
woven different strands, which add a 


surprising complexity to the image of 
Achilles.* We are startled, principally, 
by Achilles’ vacillating, but nonetheless 
real, power of compassion for Clytem- 
nestra and love for Iphigeneia.” Par- 
ticularly surprising, by contrast to the 
Homeric conception, is the objectivity, 
the distance from self-interest, of Achil- 
les’ brief compassion and love. Hom- 
er’s Achilles was broken by the loss of 
Patroclus; but Patroclus was an old 
friend, a faithful servant, a fragment 
of Achilles himself. Achilles, in the II- 
iad, could be withdrawn from his mas- 
sive dudgeon only by the need to 
avenge a private affront which exceed- 
ed the original affront done him by 
Agamemnon. In the I. A., however, 
nothing but a sense of objective wrong 
obliges Achilles to feel for Clytemnes- 
tra and Iphigeneia. For no other rea- 
son would he say to Clytemnestra (932- 
36): 

But you, lady, suffer things savage and 

cruel 
Even from those you love, so with my 
compassion 

Which I put around you like a shield 

I shall make right these wrongs abominable 

As far as a young man can. 

I tell you—never will your daughter 

Who is my betrothed—die murdered by 

Her father’s hand. 


Or to Iphigeneia (1404-1406) : 
O child of Agamemnon — 
If I had won you as my bride, if only — 
I would have sworn a god had given me 
Happiness. I envy Greece because you 
Are hers, not mine. And you too I envy 


Because Greece has chosen you, not me, 
To die 


In both of these sentiments we feel in 
touch with an Achilles who can trans- 
cend himself—rather than be driven 
deeper into himself —through feeling. 

In maintaining the Homeric version 
of Achilles, Euripides has embroidered 
it. In his relatively brief treatment — 
Achilles does not enter the play before 
801— Euripides has created a re- 
markably complex character, capable 
of compassion as well as of those ele- 
mentary motives of self-interest which 
Homer had treated so deeply in Achil- 
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les. Euripides is successfully using a 
traditional figure, in traditional guise, 
for his own purpose. 

From Homer through Sophocles, Aegis- 
thus is conceived and judged more 
or less harshly. The degree of harsh- 
ness varies with the relative prom- 
inence of Aegisthus or Clytemnestra in 
the murder of Agamemnon, but never 
does the author sympathize with Aegis- 
thus. Homer considers the Oresteia leg- 
end at some length in four places in 
the Odyssey. At each place, it will be 
recalled, the focus is different: in Book 
1, it is on the general eyil of Aegisthus’ 
behavior, his hybris, as an illustration 
of man’s folly; in Book 3, it is on the 
wily way in which Aegisthus conspired 
with Clytemnestra, on the way he was 
subsequently killed by Orestes; in Book 
4, we learn of Aegisthus’ elaborate am- 
bush of Agamemnon, and of the mur- 
der itself; in Book 11, from Agamemnon 
in Hades, we hear details of Aegisthus’ 
killing, as well as of Clytemnestra’s 
part and her brutal killing of Cas- 
sandra. Homer is unique, among our 
early sources, for the harshness of his 
view of Aegisthus. Our other sources 
displace the focus, in their conceptions 
of the Oresteia, toward Clytemnestra, 
making her cunning and_ treachery 
more evident than that of Aegisthus. 
Stesichorus, in a fragment for which 
we are indebted to Plutarch (de sera 
numinis vindicta 10), clearly considers 
Clytemnestra the moving force in the 
killing of Agamemnon. So does Pindar, 
in Pythian 11, emphasizing the cruelty 
of Clytemnestra, even toward Cassan- 
dra, and concerning himself with Aegis- 
thus only as a wretched, if deserving, 
victim. Aeschylus and Sophocles com- 
plete this interpretative line. Aeschy- 
lus’ Aegisthus — looked on rather as 
weak than brutal, lustful than deter- 
mined— makes no appearance until 
the end of the Agamemnon (1577). We 
then watch the irascible man, caught 
in a humiliating dialogue with the cho- 
rus, reveal fully his subordination to 
Clytemnestra, to his queen who has 
been dominating the entire play. Soph- 
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ocles does nothing to alter the Aeschy- 
lean conception. In his Electra, too, 
Aegisthus is cowardly and subordinate. 

Despite its mutations, the pre-Euripi- 
dean interpretation of Aegisthus is sta- 
ble: in varying combinations and to dif- 
ferent degrees, that character appears 
to be cruel, wily, sensuous and weak. 
What use did Euripides make of him, 
when he came to consider the Oresteia 
theme? We must turn to the Electra 
for our answer. 

Aegisthus never enters that play in 
person, and yet he is present as a po- 
tent and real force. He is much de- 
preciated, though we are aware, from 
the outset, of the extreme partiality «of 
our sources: the farmer, Electra and 
Orestes. The farmer informs us (10) 
that Agamemnon died by the hand of 
Aegisthus. We are reminded (24, 32) 
that Aegisthus has caused Electra’s re- 
strictive marriage, in order to prevent 
her marriage to noble, whose 
offspring might avenge Agamemnon. 
Here the caution, the silly timidity, of 
Aegisthus is emphasized. His fear is 
suggested. We have no trouble accept- 
ing—as we piece his psyche to- 
gether verbally — Electra’s statement 
that Clytemnestra and Aegisthus have 
been prolific with children since the 
murder of Agamemnon. Aegisthus 
would thus cover his fear, surrounding 
himself with loyal natural successors. 
He would also give in to that sensuous 
bent which we are told is part of his 
nature. 

Yet Euripides’ treatment of Aegis- 
thus is far more complex than this.!" 
He is discussed at length in the mes- 
senger’s speech (774-858) in which the 
murder of Aegisthus is recounted to 
Electra. There is nothing unattractive 
about Aegisthus in that portrayal. We 
find him in almost an idyllic setting 
(777-78): 

He happened to be walking in the water- 

meadow, 

scything young green shoots of myrtle for 

his hair. 


He welcomes the strangers and invites 
them to join him in a sacrifice. And 
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after performing prayers with evident, 
and — at this point — innocent, piety, 
he turns over to Orestes the sacrificial 
knife with which he, Aegisthus, is him- 
self about to die. Throughout this en- 
counter it is our sense of the cunning- 
ness and brutality of Orestes, not of 
Aegisthus, which is aroused. Subse- 
quently, when we hear of the brutal 
killing of Aegisthus, we are shocked, 
thinking not that a good man has been 
killed, but that a welcoming, unsuspect- 
ing one has been brutally deceived. 

In Euripides’ handling of Aegisthus 
we find both the conventional pejora- 
tive picture, which pervades allusions 
throughout the play, and a mellower, 
almost bourgeois picture of Aegisthus. 
The discrepancy is unresolved, and 
need not be resolved, because Aegis- 
thus never appears in person, but is 
only mediated through the words of 
other characters. Those’ characters 
have different viewpoints and reflect 
different images of Aegisthus. In treat- 
ing that character, in the Electra, Eu- 
ripides has brought the traditional and 
the newer conceptions of Aegisthus into 
juxtaposition. On the one hand, we are 
told about a stock-figure; on the other;' 
about a related, yet slightly discontin- 
uous, Aegisthus, who breaks from his 
traditional mold. The counterpoint is 
literally performed before our ears 
here. 


THREE DEGREES of ‘‘counterpoint’’ char- 
acterization have been considered here. 
In his treatment of Helen, Euripides 
did little more than to change the 
register, modify the focus, in which the 


Homeric Helen was seen. Euripides’ 
Achilles is close to Homer’s, but in a 
more multi-faceted form, with signifi- 
cant new traits added. This new Achil- 
les marks a substantial enrichment — 
as distinct from ‘‘deepening’’ — of the 
traditional figure. The Aegisthus of the 
Electra, finally, is presented in a dou- 
ble focus, both as Electra understands 
him and as the messenger reports his 
behavior. The messenger’s report, as 
distinct from Electra’s, introduces a 


nearly new figure, a Euripidean Aegis- 
thus. That fairly sympathetic figure is 
a dramatic counterpoint to his conven- 
tional prototype, who is interestingly 
present in the same play. 

Two general points suggest them- 
selves, in the light of this deliberately 
limited analysis. One—a clear aes- 
thetic judgment — is that Euripides is 
skilled at least in these examples of 
characterization. All three characters 
considered here are vital, ‘‘round.’’!! 
None of them has that ‘‘typical’’ 
and therefore rather ‘‘lifeless’’ quality 
which we occasionally meet in Eurip- 
ides. Such figures as, for instance, 
Theseus (Suppliants), Lycus (Hera- 
cles), Megara (Heracles), Jason (Me- 
dea), or Polyxena (Hecuba) are rather 
flatly representative of, respectively, 
the good king, the evil king, the faith- 
ful wife, the self-righteous husband, 
and the self-sacrificing daughter.!* 
Whether this ‘‘typical’’ weakness re- 
sults from a lack of vital relation to 
tradition cannot now be decided. True 
enough, these five stock figures seem 
to have been relatively little readied, 
by literary tradition, for Euripides’ 
dramatic use. Yet we must of course 
leave ample room for revising such a 
point: who knows what works, once 
available to Euripides, are lost, even 
unknown, to us? We need only in- 
sist, here, that Euripides’ counterpoint 
method was sometimes highly effec- 
tive. 

We must add, as a second point, that 
the present kind of analysis could prof- 
itably —in a longer study — be direct- 
ed to Euripides’ major characters. Old 
truths about such figures as Medea, 
Phaedra, or Heracles could be won 
from a more concerted inquiry into the 
traditional, and at the same time modi- 
fied, handling of those characters, as 
they enter Euripides’ drama. Thus the 
overall complexity of Euripides’ rela- 
tion to his tradition could profitably be 
re-examined. The degree to which he 
accepted traditional aesthetic-mythica] 
limitations while, frequently, moving 
forward in his thinking, would be 
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brought into focus. We could reconsid- 
er, on a broad scale, the felicity (or 
lack of it) of Euripides’ relation to a 
highly conservative mythical system 
which in many respects had sprung 
from attitudes quite different from his 
own. 
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1Cf. Chard Smith, Pattern and Variation in 
Poetry (New York, 1932) for a good treatment of 
the contemporary situation. The exact study of 
similar features of ancient Greek verse may per- 
haps be dated from Eugene O'Neill, Jr.'s ‘‘The 
Localization of Metrical Word-Types in the Greek 
Hexameter,'’ YCIS 8 (1942) 105-78. 

2 Strangely enough, considering the obviousness 
of the point, it is refreshing to find, as in E. M. 
Blaiklock, The Male Characters of Euripides 
(Wellington, 1952) p. 117: “‘To appreciate the 
novelty of Euripides’ characterization it must be 
remembered that the audience in the Attic thea- 
tre knew Homer as well as the Puritans knew the 
Old Testament." Cf. also, in this matter, Gilbert 
Murray, Euripides and the Spirit of His Age 
(New York, 1913) for perceptive remarks on the 
context of Euripides’ work. Murray distinguishes 
between the intellectual and the aesthetic tra- 
ditions in which Euripides worked, and believes 
Euripides was radical in the former, conserva- 
tive in the latter. No doubt this is a source of 
tension between thought and myth in Euripides. 
Cf. also, on the general question of Euripides’ 
intellectual relation to his age, Paul Decharme, 
Euripides and the Spirit of His Dramas, trans. 
Loeb (New York, 1906). 

‘For good, anthropologically-oriented details, 
cf. Robert Graves, The Greek Myths (Baltimore, 
1955); also Bethe, in R. E., s.v. ‘‘Helene,"’ cols 
2824-35. 

‘It must be re-stressed that we are concerned 
only with this Helen in Euripides. It has been 
pointed out, incidentally, that there is no con- 
tinuity among Euripides’ different treatments of 
Helen: his understanding of her does not evolve; 
he simply uses her for different artistic purposes. 
Cf. J. Alsina Clota, ‘‘Studia euripidea, II: Helena 
en Euripides,’’ Helmantica 8 (1957) 197-212 


5 Lines 71-72. All translations are from The 
Complete Greek Tragedies, ed. Grene and Latti- 
more (Chicago, 1959). However line references, 
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whenever there is a discrepancy, are from 
Murray's Oxford text. 

6The question of the self-consciousness of 
Euripides’ characters has been briefly, but well, 
treated by E. Petersen, Die Attische Tragéddie 
(Bonn, 1915) pp. 312-13. 

7It might be objected that the old men on the 
Sceaean gates (Iliad 3) understand Helen through 
her beauty. But in the context of the poem they 
show no insight into what Helen may be thinking 
or feeling; they are totally ‘‘outside."’ 

8 Cf. G. M. A. Grube, The Drama of Euripides 
(London, 1941) pp. 430-38, for remarks on the 
Achilles of I. A. Grube is often valuable for the 
close reading of Euripides’ plays. 

9 The 18th-century critic Laharpe was shocked 
that Euripides—in contrast to Racine—does not 
show Achilles ‘‘amoureux.'’ Cf., for a_ fellow 
Frenchman's intelligent justification of Eurip- 
ides, Patin, Etudes sur les Tragiques Grecs: 
Euripide (Paris, 1879) vol. 1, p- 27. Also, on the 
point of Achilles’ self-transcendence, A. R. Bel- 
linger, ‘‘Achilles’ Son and Achilles,"” YCIS 6 
(1939) 1-13, where Neoptolemus (in Philoctetes) 
is found, like his father (in I. A.), to be capable 
of sacrificing for his principles. 

10It is surprising that Denniston, in his intro- 
duction to Euripides’ Electra (Oxford, 1939) ig- 
nores this complexity. He seems blind to all but 
the evil aspects of Aegisthus, which he sum- 
marizes well—from Electra's evidence. 

11 Cf., on this distinction in literary theory, the 
good remarks by E. M. Forster, Aspects of the 
Novel (New York, 1927) pp. 103ff. From a re- 
lated viewpoint, and of use for a_profounder 
study of the problem touched here, cf. W. K. 
Wimsatt, ‘“‘The Concrete Universal,’’ reprinted in 
his The Verbal Icon (Lexington, 1954) pp. 69-83. 
It is interesting, especially in the light of our 
comments on Helen, to see that Wimsatt points 
to self-consciousness—a propos of Falstaff—as 
the crowning aspect of the ‘‘round,"’ organic 
character. He writes, ‘‘There is a vitality of con- 
sciousness in Falstaff. And further there is 
the crowning complexity of self-consciousness.”’ 
(p. 78). 

12 The categories of ‘‘typical’’ 
Euripides are well analyzed in Schmid-Stahlin, 
Gesch. d. gr. Lit. (Munich, 1930) vol. 3, pp. 765- 
66. The general aspect of characterization in 
Euripides —that is, the broader question which 
includes the problem treated in this paper—has 
been well treated by several writers. Cf., for a 
firm ‘‘philosophical’’ grasp of the issues, Max 
Pohlenz, Die griechische Tragédie (Géttingen, 
1954) pp. 421-48 and passim. Also, W. Ziircher, 
Die Darstellung des Menschen im Drama des 
Euripides (Basel, 1947). 
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TOUCHING THE INTANGIBLES 


IN THE MiDsT of the great debate over Ameri- 
can education I often find myself reviewing 
the youthful wisdom of a student of mine. 
It was during the summer session, 1958, 
at Riverside High School, Painesville, Ohio. 
The third-year Latin class was reading 
Cicero’s great defense of the humanities 
in his oration Pro Archia. One morning 
one girl rather thoughtfully said, “Mr. 
Moore, something has just occurred to 
me.” 

*‘Oh?’’ I encouraged. 

“I used to think we went to school all 
winter, then in June we went home for 
vacation and forgot everything which we 
had learned. Then the next September we 
went back to school and began it all over 
again. It isn’t really like that at all, is it?”’ 

*‘No, not really.’’ 

She went on, “In fact it isn’t really what 
we learn that makes us educated, but 
rather what happens to us in our minds, 
isn’t it?”’ 

Needless to say that I was completely 
elated at this unusual perception. The 
youngster had stated a concept which is 
almost totally forgotten in our society, even 
in our schools. We take courses. We work 
for grades. We confuse exposure and under- 
standing, training and education, knowl- 
edge and wisdom. 

There are, however, many opportunities 
for the teacher of Latin—as there are for 
all teachers in the humanities—to combat 
some of these foggy notions. Both with our 
words and in our daily attitudes as we go 
about our work we can build more secure 
values in our pupils; we can lead them to 
formulate a workable, enriching philoso- 
phy of life. 

First, we have the blessing of sufficient 
subject matter for a good solid course. 
Teen-agers respect the teacher who expects 
and demands purposeful hard work from 
them; and they are only’ indulgently 
amused, I fear, at most of our projects 
with crayons and soap carvings. Oh, to be 
sure, Latin can be and should be fun, but 
let it be the more exhilarating enjoyment 
of conquering a subject which is difficult. 
How could we better begin to restore the 


fast-fading concept of education as_ its 
own reward? It certainly is an idea which 
needs some attention. 

In summer schools, in our “free’’ periods, 
in extra-school tutoring, somewhere, some- 
how, we must see that some of our best 
pupils are offered an opportunity to read 
Latin literature beyond the second-year 
level. Having done the spade work of 
learning the grammar of the language, 
they must be shown some of the genuine 
joys which are available in Vergil, Ovid, 
Cicero, Horace et alii. Not only will these 
advanced students relish the variety of 
styles, content and philosophies to be ex- 
perienced in a survey of Latin literature, 
they will also discern something of the real 
meaning of education. Their enthusiasm, 
too, will become our most effective adver- 
tising, our most secure boost to Latin 
enrollments. 

Secondly, if in any of his instructors, 
surely it ought to be in his Latin teacher 
that a student can see a truly cosmopolitan 
person, one whose interests extend farther 
than the limits of tomorrow’s homework 
assignment. Let’s take a quick check. Is 
your pupils’ teacher sometimes seen carry- 
ing a book written since the death of 
Christ? Does he hear good music, classical 
and modern? Does he visit a museum as 
frequently as he visits his dentist—and, we 
shall hope, not with similar reluctance? In 
short, is he getting out of the comfortable, 
but deadening, intellectual rut into which 
we fall all too easily? 

Cicero observed, Etenim omnes artes, 
quae ad humanitatem pertinent, habent 
quoddam commune vinculum et quasi cog- 
natione quadam inter se continentur (Pro 
Archia 1.2). We have, it seems to me, some 
obligation not only to demonstrate this truth 
in our personal living and in our daily 
teaching; but also, to take the point one 
step farther, in an indirect, but no less 
forceful, example of the full, enriched way 
of life possible when all the arts are culti- 
vated and enjoyed. Therefore, we dare not 
exercise these extra-curricular activities 
only to satisfy our sense of duty. American 
teen-agers sense hypocrisy at once. Each 
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instructor must find those forms of cul- 
tural enrichment which are most reward- 
ing for him personally; and though his 
emphasis may be here, he will not, of course, 
disregard any budding artistic interest in 
a student. 

The readings for Latin classes being con- 
cerned with such widely varied subjects 
as they are, we have almost limitless pos- 
sibilities for enrichment. Since my particu- 
lar interest is music, with Coriolanus comes 
Beethoven's Coriolanus Overture, the Dido 
and Aeneas story suggests the Purcell 
operatic treatment of that theme, and 
hearing highlights from Bellini’s Norma 
clinches Caesar's description of the ancient 
Druids, to name a few possibilities. Each 
instructor soon devises his own most ef- 
fective aids which change over the years 
with experience and further growth. 

Surely, in addition, any advanced class 
would profit immeasurably from a guided 
tour of a good museum of art, from at- 
tending a performance of a timely play or 
motion picture, or hearing a wisely chosen 
opera or symphony concert—and here's the 
rub—if there is intelligent advance prepa- 
ration and consequent follow-up. Youngsters 
must see these intellectual excursions not 
as evasions of work, but as an _ integral 
and natural part of their education, as 
definite possible paths to future pleasure 
of an enduring nature. 

Enriched teaching, needless to say, de- 
mands expenditure of both time and 
energy, the two most precious resources 
of today’s busy pedagogue. For this no 
apology need be made, for results in school- 
work are directly proportional the 
quality of this planning and _ preparation. 
A good teacher expects to work hard. Liv- 
ing as he does in a materialistic world 
where “work to live’’ has replaced “live 
to work” as the modus vivendi, the pupil 
may see in his teacher the only example 
in his young life of someone totally en- 
grossed in his work per se. What a vital 
concept! 

To re-state the old adage: “Teaching is 
filled with willing people: those who are 
willing to work and those who are willing 
to let them.'’ Often we become impatient 
with the numbers of our colleagues within 
the latter category—those who sit leisurely 
in faculty lounges, those who race their 
students to the sidewalk, those who take 
home nary sheet of classroom work. 
Yet, here again, we cannot deceive the 
youngsters; they are quick to perceive 
which faculty members are doing the work, 
which have an interest in the _ students, 
even which have values and_ standards 
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worthy of their emulation. For some rea- 
son, methinks, the teachers of Latin ought 
to be earning themselves a_ position of 
positive force. It would look better. It would 
be more fitting that way. 

FRED Moore 
Riverside High School 
Painesville, Ohio 


WHAT SHOULD WE TEACH 
ABOUT LATIN WORD ORDER? 


THIS SHORT PAPER is intended for those Latin 
teachers, otherwise estimable, who ‘‘know”’ 
and teach things about Latin word order 
that are not true. I can understand and 
approve teaching something less than the 
truth. For example, I do not approve 
teaching beginners the whole truth and 
nothing but the truth about Latin grammar. 
We do not have to teach every rule and 
exception at once, be it in forms or syntax, 
and we may occasionally even tell little 
white lies for the sake of easing the way 
into Latin. 

But what about word order? In spite of 
constant repetition of the statement that 
word order is free in Latin, whereas in 
English it generally determines grammat- 
ical construction, too many good teachers 
want fixed “rules” for Latin word order. 
There just aren't any, except that impor- 
tant words in a group are apt to precede 
and that separation of closely related words 
(as adjective and noun) puts even greater 
emphasis on the preceding word. There 
certainly is no fixed order, not even in 
many cases a “normal’’ order, if by nor- 
mal we mean the more frequent. It is true 
that the possessive adjective ‘‘normally”’ 
follows its noun because it is apt to be 
less emphatic than its noun. 

Take the matter of adjectives in general. 
Some grammars, and hence many teach- 
ers, say that adjectives of quantity pre- 
cede, others follow. In the first two chapters 
of Cicero’s first oration against Catiline we 
find such things as: effrenata iam audacia; 
nocturnum praesidium; bonorum omnium; 
munitissimus ... locus; quid proxima, quid 
superiore nocte; publici consili; fortes viri; 
vir amplissimus; novis rebus; viri fortes; 
acrioribus suppliciis; civem perniciosum . . 
acerbissimum hostem; senatus consultum 
vehemens et grave; nox nulla; clarissimo 
patre; simili senatus consulto; unum diem; 


vicesimum iam diem; in dies singulos; 
certa de causa; multis meis et  firmis 
praesidiis. 

Here we ave bonorum omnium, nox 


nulla, dies singulos, contrary to the “rule.” 
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So are fortes viri, novis rebus. Of course, 
many can easily be explained. Thus we 
have fortes viri and viri fortes. In the sec- 
ond example Cicero uses fortes in the ordi- 
nary sense; in the former, he is ironical, 
putting the word in quotation marks, so to 
speak. Effrenata is an emphatic metaphor, 
much less shopworn than English ‘‘un- 
bridled,”’ and is followed by the emphasiz- 
ing iam. Superlatives by their very nature 
are apt to be emphatic (yet vir amplis- 
simus, but that is a formula). Chiasmus 
plays its part. But even if we explain all 
the deviations, can we speak of “rules?’’ 
It is true that adjectives follow their nouns 
in Latin much more often than in English; 
that, then, is the point to be stressed, 
along with the thought that in Latin the 
order is free. Word order in Latin is an 
instrument of great flexibility with which 
the skilled writer could produce effects as 
marvelous as those which a virtuoso can 
produce with the violin or the piano. 

But you may say that Cicero was rhe- 
torical, i.e.. was a virtuoso, that not every 
writer used the language with such 


rhetorical bravura. True. I shall not argue, 
as I might, that the Latin student should 
be prepared to read Cicero. Instead let us 


turn to Caesar, who wrote “straight” Latin. 

In the first three chapters of the Gallic 
War we find: partes tres; reliquos Gallos; 
fere cotidianis proeliis; extremis Galliae 
finibus; inferiorem partem; orientem 
solem; omnibus copiis; totius Galliae; una 
ex parte; flumine Rheno latissimo atque 
altissimo; agrum Helvetium; altera ex 
parte; monte Iura altissimo; magno dolore; 
angustos se fines; quam maximum nu- 
merum; sementes quam maximas; proximis 
civitatibus; tertium annum; multos annos; 
tres potentissimos ac firmissimos populos; 
totius Galliae. 

In‘ 2.19 and 21, we note: omnibus copiis; 
sex legiones; totius exercitus; duae le- 
giones; totum agmen; loca aperta; le- 
giones sex; incredibili celeritate; uno tem- 
pore; adverso colle; necessariis rebus; le- 
gionem decimam; longiore oratione; suae 
pristinae virtutis; alteram partem. 

This is not so “bad’’ from the standpoint 
of the believers in fixed rules, but the 
numerous “exceptions’’ should give them 
pause and perhaps induce them to teach 
their pupils from the beginning that the 
word order is really free in Latin, that 
there are only certain tendencies, but that 
we cannot speak of a “regular” word 
order. Note the variation quam maximum 
numerum and sementes quam maximas; 
partes tres and tres populos; sex 
legiones and legiones sex. In the entire 


Gallic War Caesar speaks of his favorite 
legion as decima legio eight times, and 
legio decima seven times. Yet we are told 
that ordinal numerals normally follow their 
nouns. How normal is normal? Duae le- 
giones occurs’ twenty-one __ times, but 
legiones duae occurs four times. 

If teachers want to say that adjectives 
of quantity often precede and do not insist 
on omitting the qualifying adverb I am 
willing to go along with them. Magnus 
occurs hundreds of times in Caesar (B.G 
and B.C.) before the noun, but even so 
there are some sixteen examples in which 
it follows. Thus pars magna occurs along 
with magna pars; vis magna and magna 
vis; quorum numerum habebant magnum 
and quorum magnum habebat numerum. 

Take the verb. Does it always come last, 
or nearly always? Far from it. In the first 
two chapters of Cat. 1, apart from short 
clauses of two or three words, Cicero puts 
the verb last in sixteen main clauses, first 
in fifteen, within the clause in eight. There 
are, of course, some very interesting ex- 
planations of these phenomena, explana- 
tions which I fear are not often dwelt on 
in class. Thus in the sentence Immo vero 
etiam in senatum venit, fit publici consili 
particeps, the clash of the two juxtaposed 
verbs must have shocked the _ senatorial 
audience into sitting up and taking notice 
The sentence continues with notat et de- 
signat oculis. We can imagine Cicero bring- 
ing out these words very slowly, sticking out 
his index finger and bestowing piercing 
glances on various senators. Then there is 
the Fuit, fuit sentence, in which the repe- 
tition as well as the first position shows 
that the emphasis is on the tense of the 
verb. 

In Caesar, to be sure, the order is far 
more “regular.”’ In the first three chapters 
of the Gallic War the verb is last in main 
clauses some seventeen times, at the be- 
ginning six times, within the sentence 
seven times. The very first sentence be- 
longs to this last category; Caesar begins 
by breaking a ‘‘rule.”’ 

What I have tried to say is that I am 
opposed to teaching a fixed order of words 
in Latin and that it is my belief that from 
the beginning of the first year students 
should have plenty of practice with sen- 
tences in which the order varies. The free 
society in which the words of a Latin sen- 
tence moved gave almost endless variety 
to Latin speech and made possible subtle 
distinctions of emphasis that are most dif- 
ficult, even impossible, to attain in English 


B. L. ULLMAN 
University of North Carolina 
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WHAT PLACE FOR LATIN 
IN A PRESENT-DAY CURRICULUM? 


Now TuatT there are plans for Federal aid to 
encourage further study by teachers of 
modern foreign languages as well as by 
science and mathematics teachers, what of 
the teacher of the Classics, specifically of 
Latin? 

Girls have always been the bulwark of 
junior and senior year Latin classes. It now 
appears that the better women’s colleges 
will soon be demanding —and the rest will 
follow suit as soon as they can—three years 
of mathematics. Many colleges are sug- 
gesting that they prefer three years of 
language to the usual two years, in hopes 
of receiving students better prepared. At 
present, this is a worthy suggestion. Soon 
it may be, rather than a _ suggestion, a 
demand to which the student must adhere. 
And since some colleges already are sug- 
gesting that the languages be taken as 
close to the end of the high-school course 
as possible, a further complication sets in. 
All this is set against the background of 
advanced Federal training for our modern 
foreign-language colleagues. 

What will this mean for teaching Latin? 
It will surely mean smaller numbers of 
pupils in Latin classes. What can be done? 
There is no answer here which will be the 
definitive one. It might be that some classes 
in the curriculum would only come three 
times a week as now in college schedules. 
This method would allow pupils the oppor- 
tunity of studying more subjects, presum- 
ably Latin among them. On the debit side, 
one problem would exist: to cover the 
necessary material for the course in the 
usual time of the current school year. 
Another answer to the new college de- 
mands might be to cut the traditionally 
long summer vacation. Keeping schools 
open for eleven months rather than for the 
customary ten (not counting whatever va- 
cations come throughout the year) would 
eliminate the periodic times when teachers 
must either live on their savings or seek 
non-professional work. Also a term of 
eleven months would allow a_ reasonably 
long vacation for the children. A problem 
would be providing the additional funds for 
salaries and for running a school system 
for the longer time. 

In many schools during some of the sum- 
mer at least, there is usually a summer 
school session. This could still be held in 
the month remaining between the end and 
the beginning of the regular term. In most 
school systems, summer school is for re- 
medial work, for making up work failed 
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in regular term time, rather than for new 
work. This plan would not upset that system 
in using the proposed eleven-month term. 
However, there is one caution needed here. 
Some of us will remember how during 
World War II, there were _ accelerated 
classes, sometimes in both college and high 
school, with sessions all the year around. 
We went through those sessions and recall 
well the fatigue which we suffered. There 
must be some time off, both for the pupil's 
mind to digest what has been presented, 
and also for the teacher to relax. 

These are all suggestions as to what 
might be done by a public or private school 
system to allow its pupils the choice of 
electing Latin as well as other subjects 
What can the teacher of Latin do himself to 
sell his product more effectively? It often 
comes to that in the last analysis. 

One thing which the Latin teacher can 
do to make his product more attractive is 
to break away from the tradition of Caesar 
for the second-year diet for his students. 
It is a cause for utter amazement that 
when most high-school pupils finish their 
only meeting with Latin literature, they 
should have read nothing but the presum- 
ably biased account of only one of Rome’s 
many wars against the barbarians. Every- 
one knows that for years Caesar has been 
the standard second-year program, but I 
have never found teacher or professor who 
could tell me why this had to be. I have 
myself in my teaching, seldom, if ever, 
met a boy who was thrilled with Caesar’s 
wars in Gaul or elsewhere. This folly is 
further compounded in many texts by de- 
voting about one-third of the second year 
to Caesar, while for the other two-thirds, 
a re-hash of Livy (adapted by the editor) 
or the story of Jason and the Argonauts 
or something similarly Greek (re-written 
in easy language) is presented. In this 
way, the pupil is still not getting full return 
on his first year’s work, nor is Latin itself 
being presented fairly. 

The Latin teacher can also try to make 
his product, if not more attractive, at least 
something worthy of respect by abandoning 
his hat-in-hand attitude toward other teach- 
ers or the administration. The Latin 
teacher is supposedly an authority of 
greater or lesser competency in a worthy 
field. It is not his essential function to 
make up for the deficiencies or the foibles 
of the English department which may not 
believe in the necessity of grammar in 
learning and living with a language. It is 
not his essential function to fill in his 
classes on stories of mythological heroes, 
nor to further the cause of comparative 
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literature. It is his essential function 
merely to teach Latin. This is either a 
worthy project or it is not. If it is a worthy 
project to know something of a great people 
in the shadow of whose laws, ideals and 
civilization our culture still lives, then 
teaching Latin needs no trumpery for its 
being practised. If it is not a worthy 
project thus to know, why then Latin should 
not be taught, nor Latin teachers. hired. 
However it may be decided, let us, as Latin 
teachers, make no mistake about it. We 
have a valuable product entrusted to us. 
We must make the most of it in captur- 
ing—to continue the Madison Avenue par- 
lance— the market. This is something which 
we will never do until and unless we are 
proud of Latin with an inner conviction, 
born of true knowledge of our subject. We 
can never attract pupils for our courses 
unless we are sure that not only Latin, 
but we ourselves have something of value 
to give them to enrich their lives and their 
culture. 

Another thing that Latin teachers can— 
and must—do to make the language more 
secure in the educational picture is to 
learn to teach better. By this I do not 


necessarily mean more education courses. 


Of themselves, such exercises may either 
bank the flames of interest or arouse them. 
To teach better is to have more and more 
interest in one’s work. It is also to be able 
to present different aspects of the subject 
for different classes, even for different 
pupils in the same class. It is so to teach 
that every pupil finds something to which 
he may respond during every class time — 
for one, a bit of Roman history; for an- 
other, some grammatical point; for still 
another, an aspect of Roman home life or 
politics or art, and so on. Do many of us 
have perhaps special interest’ in 
Latin—the correct placing of long marks, 
the pure classical Latin pronunciation, or 
the reading aloud of Latin poetry with a 
nice appreciation for the scansion? Is the 
result that in our teaching, neither the 
pupil nor we ourselves see the total, mag- 
nificent forest for the trees? For the pupil 
this means, if he does, not share our par- 
ticular interest and cannot work up a 
passion for it, a dead class; for us, an- 
other loss to our side. 

There is also an amazing amount of 
parental apathy to studying Latin. The 
parental attitude, in many cases, has been, 
“What's the use of Latin? What good does 
it do when you get out of school? I’ve for- 
gotten all mine.” It can be said—and should 
be said by the Latin teacher—that few 
of us are aware how far the doctrine 


of usefulness-makes-rightfulness has come! 
To judge Latin by utilitarian standards 
such as those, would mean, in all fairness, 
that most courses in both college and high 
school would be dropped along with Latin! 
The Latin teacher, aware of the dignity of 
his subject, is himself an answer to such 
remarks. 

Let us presume then that there will be 
only two years in which we teachers have 
to present to the best advantage all the 
richness of our classical inheritance—for 
a Greek background must also be included. 
How shall we go about this heavy, im- 
portant, interesting task? In the first place, 
let us not sail under false pretences. Let 
us frankly tell the pupil that there are a 
great many forms to be mastered, at least 
250 in round number for a regular Latin 
verb, full inflected! There are, of course, 
nouns, pronouns and adjectives to be de- 
clined and all the various uses of cases, 
tenses and voices. And there is a vocabu- 
lary which may not be too extensive in 
comparison with other languages, and 
which may happily exhibit an affinity to 
English, but it still must be thoroughly 
grasped. This is quite a mountain of ma- 
terial in addition to whatever cultural 
background is presented. How shall we go 
about this? We should present the material 
as fast as the student can thoroughly ab- 
sorb it, but yet not attempt to teach every- 
thing on the first day. Many texts, however, 
lean too much the other way and present 
the First Declension as such only after 50 
pages when perhaps a month or more 
has passed. In the meantime, the pupil is 
teased with forms like puelladrum or ded, 
coyly explained to be the genitive plural 
and ablative singular. Later when the full 
declension is presented, an unnecessary 
second explanation must be given. Here is 
reduplication to no purpose. Another trick 
of some texts is to present such forms 
as colit or discimus, at least 35 pages 
before the Third Conjugation. Let this con- 
jugation be presented first or not at all, 
at least not in snippets which have to 
be explained further when the total con- 
jugation comes. 

Secondly, even in the first year, a proper 
vocabulary should be presented without 
total reference to the military activities of 
the Romans. Of course, they were masters 
of warfare, but they did have other interests 
too. The vocabulary should at once include 
words of general interest, or of the arts, 
or of the countryside, or of the home, and 
so on. This can be done without violence to 
the standards of the Latin Word List of the 
New York State Board of Regents or of 
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the Secondary Education Board. Such vo- 
cabularies will be used to prepare a pupil 
not only to read Caesar, but also some of 
the poets or historians or orators, or even 
the playwrights 

Hand in hand with this type of vocabu- 
lary can go, even in the first year, selec- 
tions, adapted, if necessary, by the editors 
of such a text, from actual Latin authors 
Many editors take great pains in terms of 
time and imagination to write for that year 
charming stories based on Latin authors. 
Much of this effort might be better spent 
in looking into the works of such men as 
Livy, Sallust, Nepos, Caesar, Suetonius, 
Horace, Vergil, Terence, Quintilian, Juve- 
nal, Pliny, Seneca, Cicero—the list is end- 
less! —for selections of ipsissima_ verba 
whereby the student, according to a plan, 
may gain first-hand the sort of reading 
and cultural experiences which will make 
Latin live for him 

What for the second year and the last 
years of our proposed Latin course? In 
these years, the text might emphasize the 
reading of larger portions of actual Latin 
authors according to a planned presentation 
of many aspects of Roman life and civiliza- 
Taking, for example, views of govern- 
or fashions or education and so on, 
could be built up easily a core of 
knowledge and experience for the student 
ranging over several centuries, and in the 
words of the Romans themselves. Thus the 
cultural heritage would not at all be mini- 
mized, nor would it, as so often in present 
texts, be presented once in the editor’s 
English and again in the Roman’s Latin. 
In addition, in the second year, such por- 
tiens of grammar as had been postponed 
during the first year would be picked up 
and gaps filled. It is surprising how com- 
paratively little Latin grammar there ac- 
tually is. With an economy of presentation, 
a good part of the work might be covered 
in the first year. The vocabulary work, of 
course, is to continue during the second 
year until all words on the accepted lists 
are presented The suggested readings 
would be designed, as they followed their 
own core pattern, to include a vocabulary in 
which there would be as little reduplication 
as possible, nor too many words to be 
mastered at once 

There may not be many of us who will 
wish to follow on the secondary-school level 
Professor Waldo E. Sweet of the University 
of Michigan in his structural approach to 
Latin. On the other hand, some change in 
the plan of the presentation of Latin is in- 
dicated by the events before us. It can no 
happily assumed that even a 
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pupil kindly disposed to Latin and with 
kindly parents will have the time for the 
traditional four-year course. Such pupils 
may even be fewer in number than now.! 
For them, in the third and fourth years of 
Latin, there may be Honors courses or the 
extensive study of some one Latin author 
or one period, not excluding the Silver Age 
authors nor even such later writers as 
Saint Augustine or Claudianus or Macro- 
bius or Ammianus Marcellinus. For the 
others who will have merely two years in 
which to know at first hand a part of the 
world’s great culture, a new pattern of 
teaching is imperative. What must be done 
quite literally, is to confront the pupil with 
as much material at every level as he can 
successfully master, and as fast as possible, 
in the words of the ancients themselves. 
Thus interest will be heightened, as the 
first prerequisite, and, incidentally, the 
pupil will himself see the purpose in mas- 
tering well his first year’s work. As teach- 
ers, we too will be sharing in a move to 
keep Latin alive and in its rightful place 
in the curriculum as a vital subject.2 

J. H. Morcan 
The Chicago Latin School 


1 In my own school where Latin is held in high 
honor, there are only three students out of a 
senior class of 29 who have had four years of 
high-school Latin. Actually, they have had five 
years for we begin Latin in the 8th grade. Most 
of the 26 of their classmates have, however, had 
some Latin 

2 The writer is at present engaged with a col- 
league in preparing a text which follows the gen- 
eral outline put forward in this paper 


LIPSCOMB LIBRARY 


THE Boarpb OF TRUSTEES at Randolph-Macon 
Woman’s College, Lynchburg, Va., has an- 
nounced the naming of the College library 


for Dr. Herbert C. Lipscomb, Professor of 
Latin Emeritus. The dedication took place 
on Sunday, June 7, 1959. 

Dr. Lipscomb was chairman of the Col- 
lege’s Latin Department until his retirement 
at the close of the 1954-55 school year, hav- 
ing been on the College’s faculty for 45 
years. 

He was chairman of the College’s Fine 
Arts Committee from its beginning until his 
retirement, arranging for musical and other 
cultural events and choosing, with a commit- 
tee, paintings purchased for R.-M. W. C.’s 
permanent art collection, which he helped to 
bring to top place among art collections of 
southern colleges. 

His contributions to the life of the College, 
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outside of teaching, were extensive. He was 
advisor to the Alumnae Rare Book Commit- 
tee, the College Book Shop, the Panhellenic 
Association, and, for more than 20 years, 
was one of the faculty advisors to the Stu- 
dent Government committee. 

Dr. Lipscomb was a contributor to such 
publications as the American Journal of 
Philology, the Classical Journal, and the 
American Journal of Archaeology. A mem- 
ber of many learned societies, he is a former 
president of the Classical Association of Vir- 
ginia. Other interests have included mem- 
bership on the executive committee of the 
Southern Section of the Classical Associa- 
tion of the Middle West and South. 

His extensive personal library contains 225 
rare books. Among the collection are exam- 
ples of incunabula, manuscripts, books dis- 
tinguished by their type, illustrations, or 
binding, books important in the history of 
culture, text books, association copies, min- 
iature editions and single leaves. His collec- 
tion has been gathered during the years 
through personal discoveries while traveling 
in Italy, France, England and other coun- 
tries, from book dealers, and from dealers’ 
catalogues. 

In June, 


1941, Randolph-Macon College, 


Ashland, Va., awarded Dr. Lipscomb a Doc- 
tor of Letters degree. Dr. Lipscomb holds 
his Ph.D. degree from Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity. As visiting professor he has taught 
at Johns Hopkins, the University of Chicago, 
and the University of North Carolina. He 
had been professor of Latin and head of the 


department at R.-M. W. C. since 1909. He 
has done independent research in the Bod- 
leian Library and in the libraries and mu- 
seums of Rome. He has also made extensive 
studies of the ruins of Ostia, in England and 
in southern France, gathering material for 
a series of lectures on various aspects of 
Roman civilization. 

A portrait of Dr. Lipscomb, painted by the 
noted artist, John Carroll, was presented to 
the College in 1950. It hangs in the single 
room of the library which will carry Dr. 
Lipscomb’s name. 

Dr. Lipscomb is living in Ashland, Va., but 
continues to maintain his apartment in 
Lynchburg. 


NEEDED: A COLLEGE GREEK TEXT 


THE GREATEST SINGLE NEED in college-level 
Greek is still a sensible elementary text 
which will adequately aid the student with- 
out imposing a strait jacket on either him 
or the instructor. Currently available texts 
suffer from all the ills common to the spe- 


cies: rigidity of design, slavish conform- 
ance to the traditional modes of “dishing 
up”’ unrelated chunks of Greek grammar, 
undue dependence on reference grammars 
as a principle of organization, exercises 
which are merely tedious or puerile, and 
made Greek which is grotesque (incom- 
prehensible at times for lack of a context or 
at best strained to the Greek-accustomed 
eye). We even have texts which bear indel- 
ibly the marks of having been tossed off by 
the author or authors (does it really require 
plural authorship to launch an abortive 
text?) with the remiss assistance of a grad- 
uate student or two. 

Further, there are elementary texts 
which thoughtfully consider the special 
needs of the student of divinity and the stu- 
dent of philosophy, but the unspecialized 
first-year texts do not show the same 
thought for the student of all kinds of Greek 
literature. The student, who is the final 
cause of the text last mentioned, has been 
apparently a remote and secondary consid- 
eration. In some instances, textbooks are 
dispensed with altogether as hopeless, and 
introductory courses have been assembled 
without much collage by presenting original 
Greek in brief selections and by using a 
condensed reference grammar for forms 
and syntax which may or may not be ac- 
tually taught in the class (‘sink or swim” 
is a pretty Spartan psychology). We are 
thus forced to rely on some extremely in- 
effectual and pedagogically unsound means. 

Confusion is rampant over primary aims 
and specific objectives, with the means em- 
ployed in these texts being likewise con- 
fused. In all of them the functions of an 
elementary grammar, a reference grammar 
and a reader are conspicuously jumbled. 
The earlier grammars, intended for a more 
juvenile age group, were often better in 
some of these respects but are now hope- 
lessly out of date or print. 

It is no longer a question of finding some 
**suitable, old and reliable’’ high school text 
to fill the gap. In spite of age and “re- 
liability’’ (a word used here with sentimen- 
tal force) none of these texts is suitable for 
college students: they are horse-and-buggy 
texts in a space age. They did cater to a 
group which no longer exists in significant 
numbers. The day of the high school gradu- 
ate who had had the rudiments of Greek 
taught to him from the ribs of Xenophon is 
long since past. For more years now than 
anyone may care to remember, the colleges 
of this country have supplied the elements 
of the language for the majority of Greek 
majors and minors. A sensible text for this 
group is needed now. 
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It is unfortunate that textbooks continue to 
assume prior knowledge of Latin. As a re- 
sult, a carefully administered and spacious- 
ly gradated induction has been repeatedly 
scuttled by a cursory allusion to a compara- 
ble Latin pattern. For the greater number 
who have had no Latin or no significant 
amount of Latin all this business of assum- 
ing and referring to Latin is wasted stage- 
play. Greek is studied for its own sake by 
so many today that it is impossible to justi- 
fy a modus discendi which was once justified 
by reality, now only by history. The as- 
sumption is now warrantable only in the 
department which requires Latin as a pre- 
requisite for Greek. Such a department 
should probably produce its own text. A de- 
sirable text should be committed to Greek 
as a separate language, the learning of 
which is independent of any knowledge of 
Latin. The bridge between the two languages 
at the elementary level has often been spe- 
cious. The Latin student is not so greatly 
enlightened as may be supposed, and the 
student who knows no Latin is only mysti- 
fied and put off. Materials for a compara- 
tive study of the two languages are available 
elsewhere: it hardly falls within the scope 
of an elementary text of Greek. 


In spite of all this (and everything else!) 


there has been since World War II a very 
perceptible increase of interest in the study 
of Greek. None of the current texts meets 
the real needs of these beginning students. 
For large numbers of students Greek is the 
only foreign language studied. Yet many of 
them take up Greek only to find that texts 
(which to a great extent determine both 
courses and the outside-of-class responses 
of students, whatever the varying instruc- 
tional abilities of teachers may be) assume 
so much linguistic competence that the stu- 
dents fail to maintain interest and even- 
tually drop out. It is safe to say that teach- 
ers of first-year Greek should not assume 
anything in their students except a sincere 
desire to learn. We should count ourselves 
fortunate in the saving minority who can be 
fired to excellence. No learned pother about 
the mechanics of Greek grammar and mor- 
phology will make an iota of difference to 
the student who is wholly or largely inno- 
cent of the kind of grammatical thinking 
which we sometimes enjoyed and some- 
times suffered under. We should not abuse 
the common run of humanity even for the 
sake of the elite who will become majors 
in Greek. 

In this sense the available texts show a 
bias and partiality for the student who is 
supposed somehow to have already been 
pre-taught by half, a situation without peda- 


gogical excuse. No one takes first-year 
Greek who already knows it: ergo, we must 
undertake to teach him from the ground up. 
College professors will swear by their aca- 
demic hats that this is not what colleges 
are for, but this is precisely what college 
elementary foreign language courses must 
do. The gap has to be bridged on the crucial 
elementary level. Texts now commonly ig- 
nore the problem, and little is yet generally 
known of the factors involved in the ‘‘limi- 
nary” stage of Greek study. A desirable 
text should take into consideration the psy- 
chology of learning a highly inflected lan- 
guage for students whose only language is 
English, and should deal directly and ex- 
plicitly with the problem, not losing sight of 
it after Chapter One. Since colleges ‘‘psy- 
chologize’’ many or most of their elemen- 
tary courses to the students, students expect 
the same in Greek. Use should by all means 
be made of the experience gained and stud- 
ies made in other language areas and in 
linguistic science. 

One of the best available texts is pri- 
marily a reader. It is probably significant 
that it condenses the rudiments to a bare, 
indigestible ‘“review,"’ and this is still an 
elementary text! Is teaching the elements 
of Greek with a textbook really so hope- 
less? Its value to the student is confined to 
whatever he can draw from a variety of 
texts for which the “introductory’’ mate- 
rial does not prepare him. Comprehension 
and satisfaction in reading, however, are 
frequently reduced by selections so brief 
that they lead to no satisfactory conclusion 
Notes, when supplied at all, are of the 
scantiest nature and no background informa- 
tion is supplied beyond what is given in the 
captions to the readings, most of which are 
not graded to any degree. There is no point 
in leaving this information wholly to the 
wisdom, choice, or interest of the instruc- 
tor when to be most useful it should come 
during the student’s preparation of the 
lesson. 

A desirable text should supply the student 
with an abundant amount of connected ma- 
terial (even if this means fewer different 
materials) of sufficient length to insure 
comprehension of unit ideas. The materials 
chosen should be as far as possible in origi- 
nal Greek, diluted intelligently, if neces- 
sary, but never truncated or butchered. 
There should be a reasonably full apparatus 
of notes, vocabulary aids, grammatical in- 
formation and background commentary to 
enable the student to prepare individual 
lessons carefully, sensibly and thoroughly. 
Efficiency of learning is worth considerable 
attention, and all necessary’ information 
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must be placed at the student’s fingertips 
without the scattering of information—an 
annoying and time-wasting feature of the 
available texts. Students are expected to do 
‘research’ when we should be able to 
show that the research has already been 
done by the author of the text. I assume a 
degree of care for the physical layout of 
the text consonant with the degree of 
care for its actual content. 

It has been a long time since word-fre- 
quency studies have been applied in Greek 
texts. Several of the older high school texts 
show marked concern for the problem of 
gaining recognition mastery over a _ basic 
vocabulary. Texts published since the war 
seem to consider pedagogics old-hat and 
revel in presenting materials where the 
density of new, unfamiliar and even rare vo- 
cabulary leads only to the frustration of the 
beginner, who at the outset should be con- 
cerned only with laying the foundation of a 
new language skill, instead of broadening an 
as yet unfounded base. Perhaps the problem 
is more difficult in Greek than in some 


other languages, but it is not insuperable. A 
basic vocabulary of some 800 words of At- 
tic Greek should be worked out for the 
first year’s course. In all likelihood indi- 


vidual selections would have to be tailored 
or adapted to bring them reasonably within 
the scope of a limited vocabulary range. If 
the adaptation is done with taste and imagi- 
nation, no one will blame the editor for a 
measure which has had such ample and 
beneficial precedent in the past. Plenty of 
vocabulary-drill material (one of the worst 
deficiencies in present texts and one which 
is not too difficult to remedy) should be 
supplied to ensure adequate retention and 
recognition facility. It is both lazy and in- 
efficient to consign the whole problem to a 
vocabulary in the back of the text since the 
student has no need to look up a word on 
which he has received sufficient drill. 

The preceding may remind the reader of 
the number of texts both old and new which 
are marred by an inadequate vocabulary. 
The two most serious defects are the omis- 
sion of numerous words used without defi- 
nition elsewhere in the text and the failure 
to give effective assistance with the irregu- 
lar verbs. 
face in learning Greek is put in their way 
by such slipshod texts. The extra demands 
on the attention made by proof-reading 
Greek undoubtedly account for many 
omissions. 

Current texts derive their organizing prin- 
ciple from one variation or another of the 
same program: the principle is that on 
which the reference grammars are based. 


Much of the difficulty students, 


A variety of sequential patterns has devel- 
oped, the logic of which is not especially 
compelling. Although students of language 
do not learn to read or translate effectively 
by acquiring an aggregate of isolated gram- 
matical rules from sample phrases and sen- 
tences, this has been the method of choice 
in the traditional texts. It is a method 
which must in any event be abandoned as 
soon as connected material of any length is 
introduced. The preparation thus based pri- 
marily on the reference grammars fails to 
prepare, and the student has spent a toil- 
some induction period shadow-boxing with 
the abstract notions and often unreal cate- 
gories of grammar, instead of dealing as he 
should have, with reality. Refinements of 
categorization are unnecessary ele- 
mentary texts, and the grammar required 
of the first-year student should be as func- 
tional in character as possible 

Texts in general now contain undue, oc- 
casionally oppressive amounts of informa- 
tion which is not assimilated because the 
texts themselves make no use of it. This is 
in a way even more true for morphology 
than for syntax. For example, dual forms 
for both substantives and verbs and rare or 
even theoretical verb forms are constantly 
included in texts which never exhibit their 
use. And Greek first-year texts are full of 
“old women” and “eels.’’ The beginner will 
read long before he finds the first and still 
longer before he comes across the latter 
The old women, the eels, the dual forms 
and the rare verb forms do have their 
place, but not in a first-year text that lists 
them and never uses them. The confusion 
here in function between reference gram- 
mar and elementary text is apparent. 

A good text should exclude’ useless 
freight, syntactical or morphological infor- 
mation the inclusion of which is not war- 
ranted by sufficient illustrative examples to 
establish it as material the student is ex- 
pected to learn. Such a text will not try to 
be ‘‘one up” on the types or items of infor- 
mation that reasonably and safely can be 
postponed to the second year of Greek. If the 
writers of texts reveal bewilderment in the 
“embarrassment of riches’ in Greek syn- 
tax and morphology, how much more bewil- 
dered the student will be. 

The problem of coping with apparently 
myriad forms is increased to tedium if 
texts fail to provide sufficient drill mate- 
rials, properly graded. Drill should be sup- 
plied in adequate amount and variety. A 
solid foundation cannot be laid in any other 
way. Even the superior student requires and 
profits enormously from intelligently de- 
vised exercises which help him to over- 
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come the memorization factor, since the 
greatest reliance is on visual recognition, 
not on aural-oral perception. This is the 
way to build confidence, just as it is essen- 
tial for reading with enjoyment. 

Greater use of aural-oral approaches can 
and should be made, without attempting to 
revive Greek as a language of conversation, 
insofar as the ancient idiom is concerned. 
Greek tapes and records are still uncommon, 
but their place can be taken effectively by 
incorporating oral exercises in the text. 
Not all students will profit equally, but the 
majority will find that ability to read aloud 
increases both understanding and apprecia- 
tion. It should be clear, however, that a 
Greek text which is polarized in the two 
opposite directions of conversable idiom at 
the outset and literary use in the readings 
which follow is apt to be ineffective. Since 
the aim is to develop power to read the 
giants of Greek literature the whole empha- 
sis must be directed to this end, however 
challenging or difficult it may be. 

The problem of learning the classical lan- 
guages has always been complicated by the 
fact that they long ago ceased to be spoken. 
Although Greek is a language and a very 
rich one, it is, except for linguistic experts, 
studied as a language only as a propaedeu- 
tic to the study of a recognized body of 
world-famed literature: in this sense it is, 
like Latin, not a foreign language, but a 
foreign literature. It is of course the liter- 
ature which alone entitles Greek to the abid- 
ing interest of mankind. The haste which 
both we and the textbooks show to get into 
this literature is understandable but must 
not be allowed to interfere with the legiti- 
mate need for an inductive basic course. 

Reading materials for elementary Greek 
are admittedly a central problem. No ele- 
mentary Greek has survived the holocaust 
of time, and all we have to give the begin- 
ning student in the way of original, con- 
nected Greek is the best of everything: su- 
perlative poetry, drama, history, rhetoric 
and philosophy, and none of it is simple 
even to the maturest mind. The student 
should be told this at the outset, not left to 
make the discovery inadvertently. The ma- 
terial must be from the beginning suffi- 
ciently adult to make sense to the age level 
of students to whom it is presented, and 
neither so complex or so exquisite that its 
waves and levels of meaning are doomed to 
be lost in an arid, grammar-bending shuf- 
fle. This is a real challenge which the ele- 
mentary text must meet if it is to be an 
effective learning instrument and one which 
will prepare the ground for the work of the 
second year 
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In this connection, it should be said that 
the faults of available texts are two-fold. 
There is the problem of selecting connected 
reading materials for which there is mo- 
tivation adequate to justify the pains of 
study. Yet every text includes large 
amounts of reading materials which it is 
charitable indeed to assume come from the 
genuine interest of the author of the text. 
The teacher is in turn assumed to be an 
omniscient, omni-resourceful genius with a 
passion for every scrap of anecdote, every 
faded or cute four or eight-line jest, so long 
as it is in a variety of classical Greek. 
Teachers and students are entitled to better 
fare than this from a world-famed literature. 

There is also the problem of selecting 
and devising what might be called ‘‘thormet- 
ic’’ materials, the initial and initiating ma- 
terials which are the very first samples of 
Greek that the student sees. As point-of- 
departure materials, they should be chosen 
with greater wisdom and imagination than 
at present. The follies and inanities which 
we still expect students to puzzle over need 
no repetition here, except to say that the 
current texts are apparently still in the 
“purple umbrella of my aunt’’ stage. 

One more point: the most recent texts 
show commendable concern for good illus- 
trations, and photographic reproduction is 
even of high quality, yet all of these we 
would be willing to give up in return for one 
clear and serviceable map of Greece and the 
Aegean world. 

The value of the text I have tried to sug- 
gest, if brought off successfully, will help 
in restoring Greek to the fold of learnable 
languages, profitable and enjoyable even on 
the elementary level. It is not so esoteric a 
language or so difficult a one as is some- 
times claimed by those who know it least 
or as it is often represented in the present 
elementary texts. The writer is confident 
that such a text can be made and con- 
vinced that it must be made for the good of 
Greek studies. 

EpwIn B. LEVINE 
Wayne State University 


TOP HS STUDENT LIKES LATIN 


With three perfect scores on tough College- 
Board examinations last spring, William C. 
Waterhouse of Denver became the outstand- 
ing high-school student in the United States 
On tests in English, chemistry and advanced 
mathematics the 17-year-old senior at Den- 
ver’s East High School got scores of 800 out 
of a possible 800. And on the two-part scho- 
lastic aptitude test, which measures capacity 
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to do college work, Bill got a perfect 800 in 
the mathematics section and 797 out of 800 
on the verbal portion. 

Educational Testing Service, Princeton, 
N.J., which gives the tests for the College 
Entrance Examination Board says _ scores 
like Bill’s “‘could conceivably have happened 
before’ but could not point to another such 
record. 

Bill is an enthusiastic student of Latin, 
and explains that he has worked with Latin 
rather than modern languages because “They 
don’t seem to be as challenging—more and 
more good students are taking Latin.” 

We are indebted to Mrs. Lyle Holley, 
Bill’s Latin teacher, for a sample of Bill’s 
work. In partial fulfillment of the require- 
ments of Latin 8, Bill turned in a transla- 
tion of Aeneid, Book 3. The translation is of 
a consistently high caliber throughout, and 
we quote a portion of it—from the visit of 
Aeneas to Helenus and Andromache: 


Day AFTER DAY went by, and the sails were 
calling with a strong South wind. I went to 
the king, a prophet, with these questions: 
“O Trojan, the gods’ interpreter, who can 
understand the will of Apollo, his oracle 
and laurel, and the languages and flights of 
birds, favorable omens promise a_ good 
journey, and all the gods have urged me 
to seek Italy and the distant lands; but one 
of the Harpies, Celaeno, gave a new dread- 
ful prophecy: grim wrath and _ horrible 
hunger. Tell me: what dangers should I 
avoid first, and what should I follow to 
overcome such hardships?” 

First Helenus sacrificed bullocks, prayed 
for the favor of the gods, and loosened the 
bands around his head. Then he led me, 
inspired by the great power of the god, to 
your temple, Apollo, and he_ prophesied: 
“Son of a goddess, it has been made clear 
by very great omens that you will sail over 
the sea again; the king of the gods has 
thus arranged things, and his order goes 
on unchangeable. I can tell you a few of 
the many commands, so that you may 
more safely go across strange seas and be 
able to settle in Italy; the Fates keep me 
from knowing the other things, and Juno 
won't let me speak. First, you fool, Italy, 
which you think is already so near at hand 
that you're getting ready to sail right into 
its harbors, is far from you, on a long, dif- 
ficult path through distant lands. Before 
you can found your city on a safe shore, you 
will bend your oars in Sicilian water, sail 
over the salty sea of Italy, and see the 
swamps of the underworld and the island 
of Circe. 

“T’ll tell you an omen; take care that you 
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remember it. When, in your troubles, you 
find a huge white sow, in scrub oak along 
the shore of a hidden stream, lying on the 
ground nursing thirty new-born white suck- 
ling pigs; that is the place for your city, 
where you can end your troubles and rest. 
And don’t worry about having to eat tables; 
the Fates will find a way for you, and 
Apollo will come when you need him. But 
keep away from those shores there, and 
that part of the coast of Italy that is so 
close that the tide from here breaks there; 
all the towns are filled with hostile Greeks. 
The Locrians of Naryx built a city there, 
and Idomeneus has filled the field of the 
Sallentinians with his soldiers; there is the 
little town of the Meliboean general Philoc- 
tetes, Petelia, leaning on its wall. When your 
fleet has crossed the sea and you're paying 
your vows from altars built on the shores, 
cover your face and keep yourself hidden 
by a purple robe, so that no enemy’s face 
will appear between the holy fires of the 
gods and disturb the omens. Be very sure 
that your companions and you _ yourself 
hold to this ritual; let your descendants 
righteously preserve the ceremony. 

“But, when you leave and the winds blow 
you toward Sicily, and the barriers of Pe- 
lorus begin to open, keep to the land and 
water on the left, even though that’s the long 
way around; avoid the places on the right! 
It is said that once these lands, which used 
to be together, were broken apart by the 
force of a great upheaval (time can change 
so much); the sea has violently burst into 
the middle, divided Sicily from the land of 
Italy, and washed over the fields and cities 
cut off from the shore by a narrow strait. 
Scylla occupies the right side; on the left 
is unappeasable Charybdis, who sucks huge 
waves into the abyss of the lowest depth 
of her whirlpool and then tosses them to- 
ward the air, lashing the stars. But Scylla, 
imprisoned in a dark cave, sticks out her 
face and draws ships onto the rocks. In first 
appearance she is quite human, a bosomy 
young girl—but only to the waist. Below 
that she is a huge monster, with the tail of 
a dolphin joined to the belly of a wolf. It's 
better to go out of your way and take the 
slow route around the point of Pachynum 
than to see, even once, shapeless Scylla in 
her huge cave, with the rocks echoing the 
cries of the sea-dogs. Besides that, if Helenus 
has any wisdom or~cwnfidence as a prophet, 
if Apollo has filled my mind with truth, I 
tell you one thing above all else, son of a 
goddess, and I'll repeat it again and again: 
worship the power of Juno above all others; 
sing out your prayers to Juno, and try to 
win her with humble offerings.” 
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From Other Journals 


THIS THIRD SURVEY of articles on classical sub- 
jects in non-classical journals includes sev- 
eral items of more than passing interest. In 
fact, the average level of the articles seems 
much higher than in the previous two com- 
pilations. I would, with no intention of being 
invidious, like to call particular attention to 
the work of Benn, Downey, Drachmann and 
Ong. These I found of considerable interest, 
but I have indicated other excellent pieces 
in my comments. The need still exists for 
classicists to write for other journals. Noth- 
ing new has appeared in such reviews as 
Kenyon, Hudson or Sewanee in some time. 
All three are available to the classicist. Re- 
cently the Texas Quarterly published a 
translation by William Arrowsmith of a pas- 
sage from the Iliad. I did not include it in 
the bibliography, preferring to reserve that 
for prose works. 


“Antigone: ‘The Most 
College English 


AMACHER, RICHARD E., 
Misread of Ancient Plays,’ ”’ 
20 (1959) 355-58 


Amacher argues that Creon is the hero and 
thus the center of interest in the play. 
He further tries to demonstrate, in an at- 
tempt to correct some of Kitto’s remarks on 
the play, that Creon is a thorough Aristo- 
telian hero. The article contains little of 


value for a teacher of Classics, but it might 
be useful for a teacher of English. To worry 
every play into fitting the theory advanced 
in the Poetics seems a pointless task; indeed 
to talk about the Poetics at all when teach- 
ing any Greek drama to undergraduates is 
to obfuscate the play. 


and Sophocles,” 
(1959) 161-73. 

This excellent article examines the influ- 
ence the plays of Sophocles had on Holder- 
lin's own drama. As a model for “influence”’ 
studies one could do no better. With tact 
and intelligence Benn shows how Holderlin 
was spared much of the strangeness and 
eccentricity common to almost all other 
German Romantic writers’ through his 
knowledge of Pindar and Sophocles. At the 
same time Benn points out that H6lderlin 
nonetheless failed to understand or at any 
rate failed to apply the lessons he might 
have learned from Sophocles to his own 


M. B., “H6lderlin 
Life & Letters 12 


BENN, 
German 


work. This source of failure lies in Hélderlin’s 


editor ROGER A. HORNSBY 


insistence on reading the ancient Greek as 
though it were German of his own period. 
The considered judgments of this article 
make it a fine piece of work. 


“Roman Men in Greek 
A Contribution 
Proceedings of 

Society 103 


BIEBER, MARGARETE, 
Himation (Romani Palliati) 
to the History of Copying,” 
the American Philosophical 
(1959) 374-417. 


Miss Bieber examines the statuary of the 
draped Roman male figure, distinguishing 
between those portraying the toga and those, 
the pallium. It is with the latter that she is 
concerned. Beginning with so-called 
“Aeschines type’’ of the Hellenistic period, 
she traces the type up to the medieval age, 
clarifying and correcting previous scholars’ 
work on this kind of statuary. Further she 
suggests several reasons for its long popu- 
larity. (1) As a commemorative statue it 
symbolized the cultural aspirations of the 
Roman upper-middle class which valued 
highly a Greek education. Although the toga 
was the formal dress required for the im- 
perial family and high officials at religious 
occasions, the pallium-himation did the job 
for the average citizen. (2) Further it was 
a pleasant dress suitable for daily life. Thus 
it was more practical than the toga. Allied 
to the idea of practicality in daily life is the 
pleasure in realism in art. Hence this type 
appealed to the Romans for its realism. 
(3) Also, the notoriously conservative Ro- 
mans, when their fancy was caught by some- 
thing in art, insisted on having it repeated 
endlessly and in detail. A fine article, very 
well illustrated. 


BrouGHTon, T. Rosert S., “The Romanization 
of Spain: The Problem and the Evidence,” 
Proceedings of the American Philosophical 
Society 103 (1959) 645-51. 


Broughton examines the problem of how 
the Romanization of Spain came about. 
Although the general lines of development 
are known, the local and regional evidence 
has yet to be discovered and presented. A 
need for a detailed archaeological map ex- 
ists, and for studies of towns and mines. 
Also, the study of Spanish inscriptions needs 
further attention, especially for the collect- 
ing and publishing of inscriptions both re- 
cently found and long known. Finally, 
Broughton concludes with some remarks on 
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the influence of Spain on Rome. The article 
is stimulating for its very suggestiveness. 


Date, A. M., “Ethos and Dianoia: ‘Character’ 
and ‘Thought’ Aristotle’s Poetics,” 
AUMLA 11 (September, 1959) 3-16. 


Dale discusses these two concepts of Aris- 
totle in an attempt to demonstrate how 
unsatisfactory they are as critical terms for 
a theory of drama. The difficulty, so the 
argument goes, lies in the method of the 
Poetics which is more suitable for an ana- 
lytical treatment of a science (biology) than 
for an art. Ethos and dianoia fail as terms 
appropriate for character and thought in 
drama. The essay has a tendency to lapse 
into the obvious, if not indeed into error, 
but it does serve the useful purpose of 
rousing the reader to speculate again on the 
Poetics. The essay needs a _ thoroughgoing 
rebuttal. 


. Downey, GLANVILLE, “Julian and Justinian 


and the Unity of Faith and Culture,” Church 
History 28 (1959) 339-49. 


Downey rapidly examines how Julian and 
Justinian both sought to strengthen the late 
Roman Empire, the one by attempting to re- 
establish the ancient pagan culture and faith, 
the other by denying the pagan world for 
the Christian view of things. Both emperors 
recognized “that the past is a condition for 
the existence of a civilization, and that belief 
in a civilization is belief in the historical 
cohesion of values.’’ For both, the unity of 
faith and culture existed, and each felt it 
could and should be realized in practice. 
To illustrate the argument Downey com- 
pares two decrees of the emperors: Julian’s 
forbidding Christians to teach pagan litera- 
ture; Justinian’s on the closing of the schools 
at Athens. Both decrees rise from the same 
motive: a man who does not believe in 
what he teaches cannot be an effective 
teacher. An excellent article. 


Downey, GLANVILLE, ‘“‘Libanius’ Oration ‘in 
Praise of Antioch (Oration XII),’’ Proceed- 
ings of the American Philosophical Society 
103 (1959) 652-86. 


The article contains an _ introduction to 
Libanius’ life and work, a survey of earlier 
work on this oration, a translation, com- 
mentary on the oration and a bibliography. 
The speech in praise of Antioch by a fourth 
century A.D. pagan writer is filled with en- 
comia for the past and is a valuable source 
for customs of the period and place as well 
as for the conflicts with Christian culture. 
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DRACHMANN, A. G., “How Archimedes Ex- 
pected to Move the Earth,” Centaurus 5 
(1958) 278-82. 


Drachmann shows rather convincingly what 
Archimedes, as a “practical mechanic’’ who 
invented the endless screw, meant by his 
remark that if given somewhere to stand 
he could move the earth. Archimedes dem- 
onstrated to Hieron of Syracuse that it was 
possible to move a Roman galley by means 
of a windlass involving a series of endless 
screws and that the power latent in such 
a device was limitless. This occasion gave 
rise to his remark. Drachmann carefully 
examines the evidence and writes persua- 
sively to prove his case. 


FEIBLEMAN, JAMES K., “‘Aristotle’s Religion,”’ 
The Hibbert Journal 57 (1959) 126-32. 


Aristotle as the leading Platonist rearranged 
Plato's ideas in orderly fashion and opposed 
the neo-Pythagorean interpretation of Plato's 
works made by Speusippus. His own reli- 
gious ideas, according to the author, devel- 
oped under the naturalistic side of Plato's 
teaching and were basically skeptical. His 
religion was naturalism, which may account 
for his being overlooked by Christians for 
thirteen centuries. 


Georcacas, Demetrius J., “A Contribution to 
the Study of Greek Toponymy I.,”" Names 7 
(1959) 65-83. 


The first of three papers on Greek names 
which will discuss in a systematic way all 
known names for the Peloponnesus. This 
paper comments on the principles involved 
in onomastics and the earliest names des- 
ignating the Peloponnesus. 


Gricson, Georrrey, “The Glory of An Isle 
of Greece,” Horizon 2 (September, 1959) 
30-49. 


The author recounts the discovery of the 
Aegina marbles and their subsequent ‘and 
amusing) removal to Munich. The seventeen 
photographs of the sculptures are magnifi- 
cent, but the text is labored and, in matters 
of aesthetic judgment, a trifle silly. 


HAMBURGER, Max, “Aristotle and Confucius: 
A Comparison,” Journal of the History of 
Ideas 20 (1959) 236-49. 


Hamburger interestingly compares the two 
men’s biographies and their ideas of the in- 
separability of ethics and politics, the doc- 
trine of the mean, the notion that the 
measure of man is man, the principle of 
social order, the primacy of education and 
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the higher life. The degree of similarity 
of thought on these topics is striking despite 
great differences. The influence of Aristotle 
on western thought has, perhaps, been more 
profound than has been that of Confucius 
on eastern thought. The difference seems 
to lie in the ritualism which confounded 
Confucius’ influence, whereas Aristotle never 
achieved, fortunately, such veneration. 


JacKsSON, V., “Library Resources 
for Classical Studies,” College and Research 
Libraries 20 (1959) 459-68, 486. 


The author surveys the holdings in Classics 
(literature, language, history and _ various 
ancillary fields) of a number of the major 
libraries of the United States—mainly uni- 
versities—which have published guides to 
their resources. He further notes outstand- 
ing collections of individual Greek and Latin 
authors in various libraries. The resources 
available for research in Classics are ade- 
quate, he concludes, but more libraries need 
to publish descriptions or guides to their 
collections. A useful and interesting article. 


JAEGER, WERNER, “The Greek Ideas of Im- 
mortality,”” The Harvard Theological Review 
52 (1959) 135-47. 


In this essay, which was the Ingersoll Lec- 
ture for 1958 at Harvard, Jaeger traces the 
Greek ideas of immortality and soul from the 
Homeric writings to the Christian fathers. 
He shows how originally immortality meant 
the immortality of song, the poet singing 
the hero’s deeds, and next how it came to 
mean the immortality conferred by the state 
on those who died for it or, later, served 
itin some fashion. Another stream of thought, 
deriving from the Orphic religion and the 
Pythagorean ideal of the ascetic life, in- 
volved Greek thinking on the soul. Plato 
combined these notions and modified them. 
From him, through Origen, the Christian 
concept of the immortality of the soul de- 
veloped. Clearly and cogently written, this 
article would serve the general reader’s in- 
terest in this matter. 


Lonig, I. M., “Propertius and the Alexan- 
drians,"" AUMLA 11 (September, 1959) 17-34. 


Lonie examines in scholarly fashion the con- 
nection between the Roman love-elegy and 
the Alexandrians, with particular emphasis 
on the connection Propertius makes between 
the Alexandrians and the erotic subject 
matter of his own poetry. Jacoby’s “Ziir 
Entstehung der rémischen Elegie,” is the 
starting point of the article. Lonie then goes 
on to demonstrate the almost autobiograph- 
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ical nature of Propertius’ use of elegy, 
and to show how to love and to write love 
poetry are the same for the poet, a vitae 
modus. Propertius, Lonie argues, did this in 
opposition to the Augustan court and its 
official poetry. 


Mate, Roy R., and James A. Notopoulos, 
“Shelley’s Copy of Diogenes Laertius,”’ The 
Modern Language Review 54 (1959) 10-21. 


An account of the history of Shelley’s copy 
of Diogenes Laertius from the time of Shel- 
ley’s death to the present. The authors show 
how much influence the ancient writer had 
on the poet. The article includes Shelley's 
notes on the flyleaves, his notes on the text 
and his marginalia. 


McCuLLocn, FLoreNnce, “The Dying Swan— 
A Misunderstanding,” Modern Language 
Notes 74 (1959) 289-92. 


A misunderstanding of the meaning of penna 
in Ovid’s Fasti (2.109-10) accounts for the 
idea, found in Brunetto Latini’s and the two 
John Gowers’ works, of the death or suicide 
of the swan by its own quill. 


Onc, WALTER J., S.J., “Latin Language Study 
as a Renaissance Puberty Rite,” Studies in 
Philology 56 (1959) 103-24. 


Father Ong in this carefully written article 
suggests that Latin study in the Renaissance 
was part of the “rites of passage” for the 
young males of the time. He demonstrates 
how such study has characteristics of pu- 
berty rites: removal from home and the 
vernacular language, a toughening for man- 
hood (flogging which is closely associated 
with the study of Latin) and stress upon 
courage (study of epic poetry). He also sug- 
gests how this inheritance affects our own 
sense of the value and purpose of Latin 
study, i.e., the familiar argument that Latin 
“toughens’’ the mind. This is an excellent 
article, recommended to all teachers in- 
terested in the history of their profession. 


PascaL, C. B., “Catullus and the Di Parentes,” 
The Harvard Theological Review 52 (1959) 
75-84. 

Pascal, following a suggestion of Georg Wis- 
sowa, examines Catullus 64. 403-404 to dis- 
cover whether the divos parentes refers to 
a cult of di parentes peculiar to Verona and 
thus distinct from ordinary Roman ancestor 
worship. He surveys the literary evidence in 
Catullus and the epigraphic and religious 
evidence from Verona to conclude that no 
special cult is alluded to. 
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LECONTE DE LISLE’S “NIOBE”: 
MYTH INTO SYMBOL 


ANCIENT GREECE held a particular fasci- 
nation for Leconte de Lisle, the 19th- 
century French Parnassian poet. He is 
fond of picturing the eras of Greek cul- 
ture in a highly favorable light, often 
throwing his pictures of Greek religion 
in direct or indirect contrast to later 
religions. Sometimes he deals with 
Greek mythology and legend of the 
classical age, while at other times he 
chooses to write of the more primitive 
culture and myth. Poems with subjects 
chosen from Greek legend include, for 
instance, such titles as ‘“‘“Glaucé,”’ ‘“‘Hé- 
léene,’’ ‘‘Kybéle,’’ ‘‘Pan,’’ ‘“‘Clytie,’’ and 
“L’Enfance d’Héraklés’’ among numer- 
ous others.! A typical example of de 
Lisle’s treatment of a classical subject 
is his ‘‘Niobé,’’ included in the volume 
called Poémes antiques.2 Aside from 
the general interest which the student 
of the Classics would have in an excel- 
lent and unusual 19th-century adapta- 
tion of Greek material, the importance 
of the poem is enhanced by several 
more or less obvious purposes which 
de Lisle had in writing it. Of particular 
interest also is the fact that ‘‘Niobé”’ is 
an excellent example of a thesis ex- 
pounded by C. S. Lewis in The Allegory 
of Love: A Study in Medieval Tradi- 
tion.* We shall attempt to see the proc- 
ess by which Lewis believes myth be- 
comes symbol and how ‘‘Niobé’’ exem- 
plifies the end product of the process. 

In ‘‘Niobé’’ the French poet has 
chosen the prehistoric background as 
the setting of the poem, and, though he 
has based his work on the Niobe story 
as it is told by Ovid in the Metamor- 
phoses,+. his purpose is quite different 
from that of Ovid. Ovid’s primary in- 
terest lies simply in the narrative — 


the ancient legend of the Theban moth- 
er Niobe, her overweening pride in her 
fourteen children and her loss of these 
children through the anger of Leto, who 
sends Apollo and Artemis to kill the 
children. Ovid’s story, of course, ends 
with Niobe’s metamorphosis into an 
ever-weeping statue. 

In Leconte de Lisle’s poem, however, 
we quickly become aware that narra- 
tive is not of primary importance, in- 
teresting as the story may be. In fact, 
the poet assumes that the reader al- 
ready knows the story. The poem be- 
gins with an apostrophe to Thebes, an 
evocation of ‘‘the Golden Age’”’ of 
Greece (1-10). Then follows a lengthy 
description (11-130) of certain aspects 
of the culture of this age. In colorful 
detail we are told of preparations for a 
religious festival. We hear the noise as 
people gather at the temple; we see 
the sacrifice of oxen to the gods. 
Games and chariot races follow, and 
we learn of the strength and daring of 
the young warriors, of the dignity and 
majesty of the old men and even of the 
pride and magnificence of the stallions 
that pull the chariots. Now everyone 
goes to King Amphion’s palace where 
the stallions are unyoked and fed, the 
young warriors bathed and re-dressed 
in splendid garments. The guests enter 
the great hall where Amphion and his 
wife Niobe await them. The hall, the 
clothing and the feast itself are de- 
scribed in highly colorful -phrases. 
Amphion takes his lyre and plays; the 
splendid harmony which he produces 
is, one realizes, something of an epit- 
ome of all that this early Greek cul- 
ture meant to de Lisle.- He describes 
Amphion thus: “‘I] régne, il chante, il 
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réve. Il est heureux et sage’’ (107). 
Niobe is next described as she sits be- 
side Amphion. With great maternal 
pride she watches her seven sons and 
seven daughters as the banquet pro- 
ceeds. 

Leconte de Lisle interrrupts his de- 
scription with the introduction of a 
Chorus, which announces that a bard 
will sing (131-38). The song of the Bard 
now becomes the principal interest of 
the poem, interrupted occasionally by 
the Chorus, which describes for us the 
Bard and the reactions of his listeners 
(139-267). The Bard begins by praising 
the earliest elemental gods — Aither, 
Kronos, Ouranos — and then speaks of 
the dethronement of the ancient Titan 
race and of their final imprisonment. 
He now begins to praise the new tribe 
of gods who have replaced the Titans 
—Zeus, Pallas Athene, Aphrodite. He 
calls on these gods and goddesses to 
favor the Thebans. The Chorus notices, 
and dramatically comments upon, the 
fact that Niobe seems to be growing 
angry during the Bard’s recital. The 
unsuspecting Bard continues his lay, 
singing at length of Apollo and Artemis, 
and then of their mother Leto, who, he 
says, deserves great praise because 
she is the mother of two such illustri- 
ous offspring. 

The Chorus now tells us that Niobe 
has risen in anger and stops the Bard’s 
lay (268-81). Niobe speaks (282-364). 
She demands silence; she says that it 
is an effrontery on the part of the Bard 
to praise Zeus. He is, she says, merely 
an upstart compared to the Titans who 
are her own ancestors. She tells the 
Bard he should be singing of Hyperion 
and Atlas and Prometheus rather than 
of these inferior gods who have re- 
placed them. The old gods, she says, 
were much more liberal and _ ruled 
more wisely than the new ones. Niobe 
boasts of her husband and of her four- 
teen children. She scorns Leto and her 
unsavory love affair with Zeus, which 
resulted in the birth of the two chil- 
dren. She defies Apollo and Artemis, 
calls them usurpers and then defies 
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the mother of the pair, Leto herself. 

Now the Chorus speaks again and de- 
scribes the swift events of the remain- 
der of the poem (365-474). Apollo and 
Artemis appear, sent by their mother, 
and begin to take revenge on Niobe by 
shooting her children with their arrows. 
When the last of the children lies dead, 
Amphion kills himself in despair. Ni- 
obe, however, remains unbowed as she 
grieves for her lost children. The poem 
ends with praise of the statue of Niobe, 
eternally majestic and indestructible, 
dreaming of her children, whom hatred 
has pursued and put to death. Does 
Niobe continue to suffer? asks the poet. 

From such a summary, it appears 
that one of Leconte de Lisle’s major 
purposes in his ‘‘Niobé’’ is to evoke 
the mood andé= spirit of primitive 
Greece. He desires to show this epoch 
as he believes it was—a time when 
man was close to nature and achieved 
great beauty and dignity of life by his 
very simplicity. One of the methods 
the poet employs to evoke prehistoric 
Greece is a use of many Greek names, 
particularly of the gods. He also em- 
ploys lengthy comparisons of the 
Homeric-simile type as a device for 
elaborating on his pictorial word-can- 
vas. He assumes a great deal of knowl- 
edge on the part of his reader of the 
genealogies of the gods, and of the 
human or half-human beings of Greek 
mythology. He interweaves_ descrip- 
tions of nature with names of the gods 
in such a way that the two are in- 
separable and the close relationship 
between nature and the prehistoric 
Greeks is obvious. This technique is 
apparent in the opening lines of the 
poem: 


Ville au bouclier d’or, favorite des Dieux, 

Toi qui batit la Lyre aux sons mélodievux, 

Toi qui baigne Dirké d'une onde 
inspiratrice, 

D’Heéraclés justicier magnanime nourrice, 

Thébes!—Toi qui contins entre tes murs 
sacrés 

Le Dieu né de la foudre, aux longs cheveux 
dorés, 

Ceint de pampre, Iakkhos, qui, la lévre 
rougie, 
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Danse, le thyrse en main, aux monts de la 
Phrygie! 


The reader is inclined to believe that 
these people, like their king, possess 
to an enviable degree ‘‘La paix et la 
bonté, la gloire et le génie’’ (103). 

Another major purpose of the poet 
appears to be that of contrasting two 
religions, or at least of showing the 
conflict that may arise between two 
religions, one set of gods replacing 
another, though the later group may 
not necessarily be better than the 
earlier. As a matter of fact, since the 
poet is apparently in sympathy with 
Niobe, we may deduce that he, as well 
as she, would prefer to return to the 
more primitive worship of the early 
Titans than to recognize the race of 
“‘usurpers.’’ Niobe tells the Bard (319- 
20): 


Chante ces Dieux! Ceux-la furent heureux 
et sage: 

Leur culte au fond des coeurs survit au 
cours des ages. 


A third purpose of the poem, it has 
been suggested by critics,® is to pre- 
sent the ancient myth as an exem- 


plification of some eternal human 
truth, i.e., as symbol. Niobe, these 
critics suggest, here symbolizes hu- 
man reason, or human intellect, or 
perhaps human genius. The children 
represent the fruits of human reason, 
or intellect, or genius. Leconte de Lisle 
would, under this interpretation, be 
saying that religion, or despotic power 
of any sort, may destroy these fruits 
of the human mind, but that quality 
of mankind which produces them can- 
not be destroyed. Like the marble 
statue of Niobe, this quality is eternal 
and indestructible. Under a. more tol- 
erant and humanistic religion, like that 
of the worship of the Titans, perhaps 
these children would not be destroyed. 
Numerous passages certainly suggest 
and invite such an interpretation. The 
poet, in these lines for instance, sug- 
gests the immortality of Niobe and 
her children (459-60): 


Ce corps ot la beauté, cette flamme 
éternelle, 
Triomphe de la mort et resplendit en elle! 


The ‘indestructible dream”’ of the fol- 
lowing lines invites symbolic interpre- 
tation (463-66) : 


. . . Sous ta robe insensible 
Ton coeur est dévoré d'un songe indestruc- 
tible. 
Tu vois de tes grands yeux, vides comme 
la nuit, 
Tes enfants bien aimés que la haine pour- 
suit. 


Or again, the idea of the rebirth of 
her children in these lines seems 
symbolic (469, 471): 


Ils meurent tour a tour, et, renaissant plus 
beaux... 
Ils lacérent ton coeur... . 


It seems probable, then, that for 
Leconte de Lisle the gods and legen- 
dary human beings of Greek myth have 
assumed an existence in the mind of 
the poet as symbols, and they may 
have symbolic meaning for the reader. 

How is it that de Lisle is able to em- 
ploy the myth as symbol, to achieve a 
meaning beyond the merely descrip- 
tive or narrative level? Our answer to 
this question is found in Professor Lew- 
is’ theory that only after medieval writ- 
ers had learned to allegorize the 
deities, or to personify aspects of de- 
ity, were later writers able to turn 
myths into symbols proper. He sug- 
gests three stages in the literary treat- 
ment of gods over a period of many 
centuries. First the gods were treated 
as real; that is, in classical literature 
they are worshiped or feared or hated. 
When belief in their actuality begins to 
wane, the gods (or their chief charac- 
teristics) can then be treated in litera- 
ture as personifications. It is largely 
thus that the medieval writers of ro- 
mance treat the gods. When, for 
instance, the god of love is personified, 
readers recognize the fiction in the per- 
sonification: Amor sets up a court, and, 
surrounded by all sorts of personified 
attributes of love, he becomes the cen- 
tral figure of a narrative related in 
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allegory. The third stage of develop- 
ment comes with the imaginative em- 
ployment by romantic writers of the 
gods as symbols. The power of the 
symbol to evoke response is vitalized 
and made various; it now takes on new 
life. 

We now are able to see that the gods 
have arrived, in ‘‘Niobé,’’ at the third 
stage of literary development of which 
Professor Lewis speaks. So long as a 
religion is believed, says Lewis, it can- 
not give rise to that kind of beauty in 
art which we find in the romantic 
poets.7 A. change of concept must oc- 
cur, in something of this manner: 


The gods must be, as it were, disinfected of 
belief; the last taint of the sacrifice, and of 
the urgent practical interest, the selfish 
prayer, must be washed away from them, 
before that other divinity can come to light 
in the imagination. For poetry to spread its 
wings fully, there must be, besides the be- 
lieved religion, a marvellous that knows it- 
self as myth. For this to come about, the old 
marvellous, which once was taken as fact, 
must be stored up somewhere, not wholly 
dead, but in a winter sleep, waiting its time. 
If it is not so stored up, if it is allowed to 
perish, then the imagination is impoverished. 
Such a sleeping-place was provided for the 
gods by allegory. Allegory may seem, at first, 
to have killed them; but it killed only as the 
sower kills, for gods, like other creatures, 
must die to live.* 


The gods have surely achieved this fi- 
nal status for Leconte de Lisle; many 
of his poems, and ‘‘Niobé’’ is a splen- 
did example, are convincing proof of 
the debt owed by romantic writers to 
classical myth and of the vitality of 
these myths as symbolic archetypes for 
people of vastly different eras and na- 
tionalities. 

BEHRENS 
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| Leconte de Lisle’'s many adaptations and 
translations include Odes anacréontiques (1861), 
UIliade (1866), Theéocrite (1869) and Sophocle 
(1877). His Poemes antiques (1852, and later 


augmented editions) contains most of the pieces 
dealing with Greek themes. See Joseph Beédier, 
Paul Hazard and Pierre Martino, eds., Littérature 
francaise (Paris, 1949) vol. 2, p. 332 for biblio- 
graphy. Chapter IX, ‘“‘Poémes grecs et latins," 
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of Joseph Vianey'’s Les Sources de Leconte de 
Lisle (Montpellier, 1917) pp. 289-380, gives exten- 
sive treatment of de Lisle’s borrowings. 

2 One of the volumes of Oeuvres de Leconte de 
Lisle (Paris, n.d.). Other references cited in the 
text of this article to specific lines of ‘‘Niobé’’ 
are to this edition, pp. 142-60. 

8 (London, 1951). Lewis’ primary concern is, of 
course, with the development of the allegorical 
method as it came to be used by writers of 
medieval romances and by Chaucer and Spenser. 
His statements concerning the romantic writers’ 
imaginative use of gods as symbols, however, is 
highly provocative and is suggestive of further 
study. 

46. 146 ff. 

5 Vianey, pp. 356-57 and Pierre Martino, Par- 


nasse et Symbolisme, (1850-1900) (Paris, 1954) 
pp. 54-55. 
6 Lewis, Chapter II, ‘Allegory,’ passim. See 


pp. 45 and 48 for Lewis’ careful distinction be- 
tween allegory and symbol. 

7 Though de Lisle is generally referred to as a 
“‘Parnassian,’’ he is, of course, one of the later 
romantic poets of France. The labels ‘‘Parnas- 


sian"’ and “‘romantic’’ are not mutually exclu- 
sive. 
8 Lewis, p. 83 


A DILEMMA: CHOEPHORI 691-99 


OurR PASSAGE occurs at the point in 
Aeschylus’ Choéphori where the ac- 
tion begins to quicken, following the 
lengthy liturgy chanted by Orestes, 
Electra and the chorus. Orestes has 
revealed his plan. Its success hinges 
on deception. Orestes now approaches 
the palace, accompanied by Pylades. 
A servant answers his summons and 
calls Clytemnestra. Before his moth- 
er’s eyes the long-absent son poses as 
a Phocian merchant seeking shelter for 
the night. After a welcome is assured, 
he adds rather casually that he was 
asked by a stranger to report Orestes’ 
death to the parents and to bring back 
instructions as to the disposal of the 
ashes. The nine verses which follow 
are a passionate lament elicited by 
the news. But who expresses the grief? 
Rather important issues for the under- 
standing of the whole play hinge on 
the correct answer. 

Several of the modern anthologies 
most easily available in English give 
the lines to Electra,! while the remain- 
ing versions assign them to Clytem- 
nestra.- If Electra is the speaker, 
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Thomson will be right in his inter- 
polated stage direction, ‘‘(Clytemnes- 
tra appears at the door, attended by. 
Electra).’’? Electra knows that Orestes 
is really alive, but she may of course 
be feigning distress..In that case we 
must wait until 707-18 for Clytemnes- 
tra’s first spoken reaction to the news, 
and at that point we have a rather 
ambiguous and reserved attitude. If 
on the other hand the lament is Cly- 
temnestra’s, there is still room for de- 
bate. She too may be pretending to 
grieve, or she may have been shocked 
into revealing a sincere mother-love. 
Reference to the critical editions+ 
and to the manuscripts themselves 
brings one little closer to a satisfactory 
solution. In slender available 
manuscript tradition there is no as- 
cription of the lament to a particular 
character.* Learned authorities adopt- 
ed opposing views as early as the 16th 
century." Since then, opinion has see- 
sawed endlessly. There have even 


been two or three desperate authorities 
who wanted to give the lines to the 
attendant or to the chorus.7 


Some of Electra’s proponents do 
little more than echo Klausen’s over- 
whelming verdict: ‘‘Possunt hi versus 
a nemine dici nisi ab Electra.’’* On 
the other hand, Clytemnestra’s sup- 
porters are rather more numerous, es- 
pecially in the last couple of genera- 
tions. Fraenkel, for instance, in an 
obiter dictum in his edition of Aga- 
memnon" remarks that Headlam 
ignores ‘“‘the grammar of dramatic 
probability’’ in giving this speech to 
Electra. In particular, Conington and 
Vellacott have spoken persuasively for 
Clytemnestra.!" But neither camp has 
produced, as far as I can find, a very 
full or carefully reasoned argument. 
And many of the commentators sway 
between doubt and despair. In all, some 
sixteen editors favor Electra and ap- 
proximately twenty-four champion Cly- 
temnestra. Of the second group, prac- 
tically all feel that the lament is 
ironical. 

When we take a closer look at the 


passage we find that the first seven 
verses offer no unusual problems of 
text or of surface meaning. Without at- 
tempting to reproduce all of the Aes- 
chylean imagery, the gist is about as 
follows: 


Alas, what you said means our total destruc- 
tion. Oh, curse on this family, it is difficult 
to struggle against you. You watch our every 
move from afar and, with your well-aimed 
arrows, you ruin what is prospering. You 
are stripping me of my dear ones and making 
me completely wretched. So it is now in the 
case of Orestes who had wisely kept his feet 
out of the deadly mire. 


The text of the last two verses is 
certainly corrupt, perhaps hopelessly 
so. Some editors simply dagger the 
reading of the Mediceus; others 
emend from one to five words. Per- 
haps the general idea is that the 
speaker had hoped that Orestes would 
drive out the Erinyes, but Orestes is 
dead and the Erinyes are still carrying 
on their exultant revel in the palace. 
In any case, no one can safely use 
these final lines as a basis for assign- 
ing the lament to mother or to 
daughter. !1 

From the beginning of the contro- 
versy each editor and translator has 
had to make a choice between Electra 
and Clytemnestra in the light of two 
main considerations. The first is a 
practical problem concerning stage 
economy, i.e., the distribution of roles 
among the actors. The second involves 
much less’ tangible considerations 
which can perhaps be summed up 
under such terms as dramatic proba- 
bility or psychological motivation. 

Let us try to{dispose of the mechani- 
cal question first. At the close of the 
previous scene, Orestes had told Elec- 
tra to ‘‘take good care of things inside 
the palace.’’ She obviously exits before 
the. intervening choral song. At the be- 
ginning of our scene, Orestes is on 
stage with Pylades. Orestes knocks at 
the door, and it is opened by a servant. 
Clytemnestra is summoned, and to her 
Orestes addresses his story. The la- 
ment follows, and after it, in order, we 
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have a short dialogue between Orestes 
and Clytemnestra, a choral song and 
then the nurse-scene. 

Now the protagonist clearly played 
Orestes, and it is usually assumed that 
the deuteragonist took the parts of both 
Electra and Clytemnestra. Thus, if the 
lament is Electra’s, the tritagonist 
would have to put on Electra’s cos- 
tume and appear alongside Clytem- 
nestra at the door for this one speech. 
Moreover, assuming that the tritago- 
nist played both servant and nurse, he 
would have had only a very few min- 
utes to squeeze in three different roles. 

Here is a pretty strong argument. 
Electra’s champions can only reply 
that it is not absolutely conclusive. And 
they are quite right, for we cannot be 
positive about the distribution of the 
parts or the length of time necessary 
to change masks and costumes. And 
when pressed, they immediately re- 
treat to the position that the Clytem- 
nestra they envisage in Agamemnon 
and elsewhere in Choéphori_ simply 
could not have uttered this lament. 

So we come inevitably to the crux of 
our problem, the psychological aspect. 
Wouldn't it be odd, say Electra’s back- 
ers, for Aeschylus to make Clytem- 
nestra show (or even pretend) such 
extravagant grief here, and yet appear 
quite detached in her very next 
speecti? Also, there is good evidence 
that Aeschylus realized that the in- 
trigue hangs by a thread when mother 
and son are face to face. Clytemnestra 
must be quickly convinced. She must 
not look too carefully at story or mes- 
senger, as Aegisthus a little later 
promises to do. Therefore is it not the 
master’s touch that immediately after 
the news is told, someone other than 
Clytemnestra appears to believe it un- 
questioningly? Is Electra not acting 
exactly in line with Orestes’ final in- 
structions to ‘‘keep quiet when neces- 
sary and say what the circumstances 
call for’’? 


But the consideration which obvi- 
ously carries most weight for these 
scholars is the parallel scene in 
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Sophocles’ Electra. Perhaps the great- 
est moment of all in that play is the 
sister’s lament over the urn. There, of 
course, the grief is sincere, but it would 
be quite in character for Sophocles to 
see such a striking nuance in a situa- 
tion previously dramatized by his older 
rival. 

These and other (to my mind) less 
cogent arguments do provide the sup- 
porters of Electra with a persuasive 
case. I believe that the conclusion is 
wrong, but it is always difficult to re- 
fute attitudes arrived at in such a sub- 
jective frame of reference. Perhaps the 
most effective way to indicate the 
weakness of Electra’s candidacy is to 
make an even stronger positive case 
for giving the lines to Clytemnestra. 

The key point is one which seems 
obvious enough, and yet I can find it 
mentioned nowhere in the literature of 
the controversy. When Aegisthus hears 
the same news a bit later, he is some- 
what sceptical about its truth. But he 
also expresses regret in terms remark- 
ably similar to the speech we are dis- 
cussing. ‘‘And I hear,”’ he says, ‘‘that 
some strangers have come with a re- 
port of the death of Orestes, certainly 
no agreeable news. This could mean 
pouring bloody suffering on a family 
already festering and mangled by pre- 
vious slaughter.’’1- Now there is surely 
no one who would maintain that 
Aegisthus sincerely means these words. 
In Agamemon he hated the whole fam- 
ily of Atreus, and he has no plausible 
motive for a change of heart in the in- 
terval. The inescapable conclusion is 
that he is feigning regret. But why? 

In all probability we have to do with 
the theme of royalty keeping up a 
proper front before servants, towns- 
people and strangers, i.e., noblesse 
oblige. When the nurse reports a little 
later in the play that Clytemnestra can 
scarcely conceal from the servants her 
real relief at the news of Orestes’ 
death, we sense the same care on the 
queen’s part to conform to a normal 
and decent code of behavior. In fact, 
Clytemnestra more than once _ in 
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Agamemnon seems to overdo the part 
We have only to recall how she de- 
scribes her suffering during her hus- 
band’s absence and the true wife’s joy 
at his return. The way in which she 
drops the mask immediately after the 
murder simply serves to underline how 
completely she has, for the time being, 
lost her usual self-control. 

In our scene Clytemnestra again over- 
plays her part. This time the role is 
that of the true mother, devoted to fam- 
ily and home. Her transports of grief 
lead the supposed messenger to sug- 
gest that he is as unwelcome as his 
message. At this point the moral code 
requires the queen to put a guest at 
ease, which she immediately tries to 
do with a few business-like lines giving 
directions for his hospitable reception. 
Here the scene ends. 

Suspicion and deceit, both in gods and 
men, are in some ways the keynote 
throughout the first two plays of the 
Oresteia trilogy. And the gradual 
change to a mood of trust and sincerity 
in Eumenides is part of the develop- 
ment from private feud to public jus- 
tice. It is therefore to be expected, and 
I think quite true, that the main over- 
tones of Clytemnestra’s lament are 
ironic. 

But there is probably an admixture 
of sincerity in her outburst. Toward 
the close of Agamemnon she seems to 
be quite serious in representing her- 
self as a human agent carrying out a 
phase of the divine vengeance on 
Atreus’ family. Would it not be con- 
sistent for her now to regard the death 
of the last remaining male in the line 
as the final blow contrived by the 
Erinyes? And it is true enough that she 
is being stripped of philoi, a t®rm 
which can denote both family and 
friends. She surely realizes that her 
subjects, and especially her servants, 
loathe her. She has lost one of her 
daughters and now, apparently, her 
only son. It is true at this point, even 
more than at the end of Agamemnon, 
that she has only Aegisthus left. And 
the audience would sense the irony here 


in the light of events approaching 
swiftly. She is indeed being stripped of 
her ‘‘dear ones,’’ even more completely 
than she knows. 

There is no necessary incongruity 
in seeing both irony and sincerity in 
the epithet ‘‘completely miserable’’ 
(panathlian) which she uses to de- 
scribe her situation. Aeschylus’ Clytem- 
nestra is a complex personality. She 
shows both the tremendous self-assur- 
ance and impetuosity which Sophocles 
emphasizes, and the sensitivity and 
perhaps even a hint of the self- 
reproach which is so clear in Eurip- 
ides’ play. The memory of the bloody 
murder and the mutilation of her hus- 
band’s body must have clung and 
rankled. Her dream in the previous 


night and her terrified screams hardly 
indicate an easy conscience. She must 
have had qualms too about her chil- 
dren’s situation. Even if she had little 
love for them, she did not hate them 
or wish them harm. Quite apart from 


Iphigeneia’s tragic death, she could 
scarcely have enjoyed Electra’s accus- 
ing eyes and the thought of Orestes in 
exile, robbed of his birthright. 

And so, with all due respect to many 
competent scholars from Turnebus in 
the 16th century to George Thomson 
in the 20th, I think we must conclude 
that Aeschylus wrote the lament for 
Clytemnestra. For years. she _ had 
dreaded Orestes’ return which had 
been predicted in Agamemnon. The 
nightmare of mothering a_ blood-suck- 
ing snake must have raised her fears 
to new intensity. As she listened to the 
“‘stranger’s’’ tale, relief was probably 
her strongest emotion. But long train- 
ing as a monarch led her to dissemble 
reactions which her subjects must not 
see. Hence*™ the exaggerated tone of 
lamentation. Yet it was her son who 
had supposedly died, and the mother 
was surely no insensitive monster. She 
doubtless did feel initial shock and 
genuine grief. In such a situation, who 
can say by how much relief outweighed 
regret in her tortured mind? 

I like to think that Sophocles, as he 
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watched the Oresteia many years be- 
fore he wrote his own Electra, caught 
the magnificent double irony com- 
pressed into these nine lines. Perhaps 
he felt that it was too subtle an effect, 
even for a sophisticated audience. At 
any rate, when he came to dramatize 
the story, he gave to Electra the theme 
of genuine mourning over the false 
news, and to Clytemnestra the expli- 
citly ambiguous reaction shown when 
she calls the tidings ‘‘terrible but ad- 
vantageous.’’!4 

As so often happens when we ex- 
amine a contrast in the dramaturgy 
of Sophocles and Aeschylus, it is im- 
possible to say which effect is superior. 
Instead, we usually have to conclude 
that each is in its own way right and 
proper. And we pour a libation to 
Dionysus in thankfulness that we were 
not called upon to act as judges when 
the two masters actually competed for 
the crown of myrtle. 
A. McDonatp 


University of Minnesota 


| Six Greek Plays in Modern Translation, ed 
D. Fitts (New York, 1955) p. 81; An Anthology of 
Greek Drama: Second Series, ed. C. A. Robin- 
son, Jr. (New York, 1954) p. 56; The Portable 
Greek Reader, ed. W. H. Auden (New York, 1952) 
p. 325. In all three cases the translation of this 
particular play is that of George Thomson (cf. 
note 3) 

2 Aeschylus. The Oresteian Trilogy, tr. by P 
Vellacott (London, 1956) pp. 128-29; Aeschylus 
Plays, tr. by G. M. Cookson (London, 1956) p 
283; Aeschylus Oresteia, tr. by R. Lattimore (Chi- 
cago, 1953) p. 117; Fifteen Greek Plays, ed. G. 
Murray (Oxford, 1943) p. 110 [tr. by G. Murray]; 
Complete Greek Drama, ed. W. J. Oates and E 
O'Neill, Jr. (New York, 1938) vol. 1, p. 253 [tr. by 
E. D. A. Morshead] 

‘The Oresteia of Aeschylus, ed. George Thom- 
son (Cambridge, 1938) vol. 1, p. 253 

‘For Clytemnestra: Aeschylus’ Choephoroi, ed. 
P. Groeneboom (Groningen, 1949); Eschilo: le 
Tragedie, ed. M. Untersteiner (Milan, 1946); 
Aeschyli Tragoediae, ed. U. Wilamowitz-Moel- 
lendorf (Berlin, 1914); The Choephori of Aes- 
chylus, ed. A. W. Verrall (London, 1893); Aes- 
chylos Orestie, ed. N. Wecklein (Leipzig, 1888); 
The Tragedies of Aeschylus, ed. F. A. Paley 
(London, 1861). For Electra: Aeschyli Tragoe- 
diae, ed. H. Weil (Leipzig, 1910); Aeschylus, ed. 
J. Scholefield (Cambridge, 1830); Aeschyli tra- 


goediae quae supersunt, ed. C. G. Schiitz (Halle, 
1809-21). 

5 The ms authority for this play is particularly 
weak. We must rely entirely on the Medicean 
dating about 1000 a.v., to which corrections and 
brief scholia were added in the Renaissance and 
from which other copies were transcribed. Cf. A. 
Turyn, The Manuscript Tradition of the Tragedies 
of Aeschylus (New York, 1943) pp. 20 ff., 100 ff 

Commentators commonly attribute the earli- 
est assignment in Electra’s favor to Adrianus 
Turnebus, who edited Aeschylus Tragoediae Sex 
(Paris, 1553). But well before this was the at- 
tribution to Electra in the Aldine edition (Venice, 
1518), Aeschyli Tragoediae Sex, ed. F. Asulanus 
Torresani. Both of the above editions combined 
the two plays into one under the title Agamem- 
non, 

The earliest 
temnestra seems 
bibliographical problem. Several editors (e.g., 
Conington and Paley) ascribe it to ‘‘Portus."’ 
Most recently, Untersteiner in his apparatus (vol. 
2, p. 360) says “‘Clytemnestrae tribuit Portus,’’ 
and Groeneboom, p. 71 similarly “‘Clytemnestrae 


lines to Cly- 
rather tangled 


attribution of the 
to present a 


{tribuit] Portus.'’ There were two 16th-century 
classical scholars named Portus, the _ father 
(Franciscus) and son (Aemilius). Both studied 


and edited Greek tragedy. The senior Portus con- 
centrated on Sophocles and the son on Euripides 
It appears that none of the leading old European 
libraries has any edition of Aeschylus by either 
It is the opinion of Mr. Hans Baron, Research 
Fellow and Bibliographer at the Newberry Li- 
brary, Chicago that ‘“‘such an edition [i.e., of 
Aeschylus] has never existed at all, or at least 
that it was not known to the polyhistor biblio- 
graphers of the 18th century.’’ Mr. Baron notes 
that in G. C. Harles’ re-edition of Fabricius, 
Bibliotheca Graeca, vol. 2 (Hamburg, 1791) p. 
185 it is mentioned that the municipal library of 
Leyden owned the manuscript of a work by 
Franciscus Portus described as ‘‘Comment. mss 
in Aeschyli trag."’ Perhaps the attribution of our 
speech to Clytemnestra goes back to this unpub- 
lished work. Another possibility is that, in edit- 
ing the plays of one of the other major drama- 
tists, either father or son had occasion to refer 
to the Aeschylean passage. 

*To attendant: Aeschyli Tragoediae Septem, 
ed. Franciscus Robortellus (Venice, 1552) p. 173: 
to chorus: Aeschyli Choephori, ed. F. Bamberger 
(Gottingen, 1840) 

*Aeschyli quae supersunt, ed. R. H. Klausen 
(1826), quoted by J. F. Davies, The Choephoroe 
of Aeschylus and Scholia (London, 1862) p. 134 
Davies continues as follows: ‘‘Thus the dramatic 
character of Clytemnestra, the action of the 
deuteragonist, the matter and form of the pas- 
sage itself and the authority of Sophocles leave 
no doubt that these words can be assigned to 
Electra alone.’ The most detailed defense I have 
seen is that by Thomson, vol. 2, pp. 214-19 

* Aeschylus Agamemnon (Oxford, 1950) vol. 2 
p. 305. 

10 J. Conington, The Choephoroe of Aeschylus 
(London, 1857) pp. 104-106; Vellacott, pp. 31, 191 

11 Yet Thomson (loc. cit.) tries to do so 

12 Lines 839-43. 

13 Electra 767 
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A COLERIDGEAN BORROWING 
FROM PLATO 


COLERIDGE’Ss POEM “‘The Destiny of Na- 
tions,’’ as it was published in its pres- 
ent form in Sybilline Leaves (1817),! 
is incomplete. Printed in part in Rob- 
ert Southey’s first edition of Joan of 
Arc (1796) but omitted in later edi- 
tions of that work, Coleridge’s poem 
was adversely criticized by Charles 
Lamb in 1797 and finally abandoned by 
the author himself. It is apparent, even 
in a casual reading, that in its final 
form ‘“‘The Destiny of Nations’’ is the 
product of joining two essentially dif- 
ferent poems.- The first part of the 
present poem (1-126) is expository, 
concerned with the relation between 
symbol and reality, sense and reason, 
the use of myth and truth itself. The 
second part is almost entirely narra- 
tive, telling of Joan’s encounter with 
a dying man and his dead wife and 


children and then of the Maid’s hesiv- 
enly vision. Between the two parts” the 
logical transition is at most teAuous, 
and the aesthetic relation non-existent. 
‘The deep preluding strains are fitted 
to initiate the mind with a, pleasing 


awe, into the sublimest mjgsteries of 
theory concerning man’s .nature and 
his noblest destination —gie philosophy 
of a first cause,’’ wrote. ‘After 
all this cometh Jg@f, a publican’s 
daughter, sittinggon an ale-house 
bench, and maring the swingings of 
the signboard ginding a poor man, his 
wife and sj hildren, starved to death 
with c and thence roused into a 
stateg#T mind proper to receive the vi- 
emblematical of equality.’’* And, 
ince the second part of *‘The Destiny 
of Nations’’ is at best a fragment, in 
essence we must agree. The point that 
Lamb did not discuss and Coleridge, 
if he was conscious of it, did not men- 
tion is the basis of the obviously more 
sustained quality of the first part of 
the poem. It is of course concerned 
with the expression of a single theme, 


man’s rise from mere Understanding 


to the use of Reason itself, from the 
picture of the universe given by the 
Fancy to the comprehension of reality 
afforded by Imagination,+ but its unity 
rests upon the central image, which 
is derived from Plato’s myth of the 
den. 

The opening stanza establishes a 
contrast essential for the structure of 
the first part of the poem, between 
‘‘all meaner song”’ and ‘‘the deep prel- 
uding strain’’ sung ‘‘To the Will Ab- 
solute, the One, the Good!, The I AM, 
the Word, the Life, the Living God’’ 
(1-6). The second stanza asserts that 
the higher song ‘‘requires best instru- 
ment,’’ the harp hanging ‘‘from Free- 
dom's trophied dome,’ by whose 
‘strong music’’ we can ‘‘force back 
Man’s free and stirring spirit that lies 
entranced’’ (7-12). The third stanza 
contains the crux of the controlling 
image of the first part of the poem 
(13-26) : 


For what is Freedom, but the unfettered use 

Of all the powers which God for use had 
given? 

But chiefly this, him First, him Last to 
view 

Through meaner 
things 

Effulgent, as through clouds that veil his 
blaze 

For all that meets the bodily sense I deem 

Symbolical, one mighty alphabet 

For infant minds; and we in this low world 

Placed with our backs to bright Reality, 

That we may learn with young unwounded 
ken 

The substance 
Love 

Whose latence is the plenitude of All 

Thou with retracted beams, and _ self- 
eclipse 

Veiling, revealest thine eternal Sun 


powers and secondary 


from its shadow. Infinite 


Characteristic of the prisoners chained 
in the den is the insistence in substi- 
tuting shadow for substance: they 
“deem themselves most free,’’ the 
speaker asserts in the fourth stanza, 
‘*‘When they within this gross and visi- 
ble sphere’ Chain down the winged 
thought, scoffing ascent, Proud in 
their meanness”’ (27-30). These include 
the rationalizing materialists (30-35), 
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the atomists (39-49) and ‘‘Others, more 
wild,/ With complex interests weaving 
human fates’’ (56-57), presumably the 
tyrants and militarists. Yet, despite 
what they believe, they are unfree, 
‘alike obedient all,’’ in some mysteri- 
ous way serving ‘‘the process of eter- 
nal good’”’ (58-59). 

But there are some who, like the 
released prisoners in the myth of 
Socrates, escaping slowly from dark- 
ness, move through reflected rays to- 
ward the source of all light: ‘these 
train up to God,’ And on the rude 
eye, unconfirmed for day, Flash 
meteor-lights better than total gloom”’ 
(61-63). Like the Laplander watching 
the ‘‘mimic lustre’ of ‘the Boreal 
Morn”’ (68-69) and the Lapland infant 
inventing spirits to be imaged by ‘“‘the 
streamy banners of the North’’ which 
he sees (75-80), those who pass from 
the darkness of the den must first fol- 
low distorted lights (80-88), 


For Fancy is the power 
That first unsensualises the dark mind, 
Giving it new delights; and bids it swell 
With wild activity; and peopling air, 
By obscure fears of Beings invisible, 
Emancipates it from the grosser thrall 
Of the present impulse, teaching Self- 

control, 

Till Superstition with unconscious hand 
Seat Reason on her throne... . 


It is to the symbolic rather than to the 
literal light of the Laplander that the 


speaker now turns. In terms of the 
universal process toward good, ‘‘those 
legends terrible, with which The 
polar ancient thrills his uncouth 
throng”’ are actually ‘‘not vain,/ Nor 
yet without permitted power’ im- 


pressed’’ (88-91), for they include those 
beliefs which move men, ‘‘Arm’d with 
Torngarsuck’s power, the Spirit of 
Good”’ (110), to commit noble acts. 
‘‘Wild phantasies!’’ the speaker con- 
cludes, ‘‘yet wise,/ On the victorious 
goodness of high God/ Teaching reli- 
ance, and medicinal hope.’’ By this 
means Bethabra_ northward, 
heavenly Truth’ With gradual steps, 
winning her difficult way, [shall] 
Transfer their rude Faith perfected and 
pure’’ (121-26). In terms of the central 
image of the first part of the poem, all 
shall come from the darkness of the 
den, and, as Socrates suggests, they 
will be able to see the sun in its true 
position and to know what it really 
symbolizes. 

H. 


University of Pennsylvania 


1 During the poet's life the poem was repub- 
lished in The Poetical Works of S. T. Coleridge 
(1828, 1829, 1834). The text used here is that in 
The Complete Poetical Works of Samuel Taylor 
Coleridge, ed. Ernest Hartley Coleridge (London, 
1912) vol. 1, pp. 131-48. 

2On November 1, 1796, Coleridge wrote to 
Thomas Poole: “I shall alter the lines of the 
Joan of Arc & make a [sic] one poem entitled 
the progress of European Liberty, a vision’ (Col- 
lected Letters of Samuel Taylor Coleridge, ed 
Earl Leslie Greggs [London, 1956-59] vol. 1, p 
243). 

%’Lamb to Coleridge, February 13, 1797 (The 
Letters of Charles Lamb, ed. E. V. Lucas [New 
Haven, 1935] vol. 1, p. 99). 

4Although in 1796 Coleridge was yet to make 
explicit clarification of the distinctions between 
these pairs of terms, conceptions to which the 
terms were later to be applied are present in 
certain of the poems of this time, so that the use 
of these terms in any discussion of these poems 
would seem altogether justified. 
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Sophocles: Dramatist & Philosopher, by 
H. D. F. Kitto. London: Oxford University 
Press, 1958. Pp. 64. $1.20. 


A Study of Sophoclean Drama, by G. M. 
Kirkwoop. Cornell Studies in Classical Phi- 
lology, vol. XXXI. Ithaca, N.Y.: Cornell Uni- 
versity Press, 1958. Pp. xiii, 304. $5.00. 


IT CAN HARDLY be claimed that classical schol- 
arship in the last generation or two has 
seen Sophocles steadily and seen him 
whole. But there are signs that we may 
be approaching a new time of synthesis, 
after a period of bold and varied experi- 
mentation. In any case the two books re- 
viewed here both have important contri- 
butions to make to a new, riper synthesis. 

Professor Kitto’s small volume represents 
three lectures given at King’s College, New- 
castle-upon-Tyne. Its three chapters, treating 
respectively ‘‘Human Drama,” “Divine Dra- 
ma,” “Human and Divine Drama,’’ bring to 
a sharper focus certain ideas already pro- 
jected in the author’s previous essay on “‘The 
Idea of God in Aeschylus and Sophocles” (in 
Entretiens sur l’antiquité classique, vol. I, 
La notion du divin depuis Homére jusqu’da 
Platon [Vandoeuvres-Geneva, 1954]) and in 
his book Form and Meaning in Drama 
(1956). Briefly stated, the most important 
of these ideas are that: (1) Sophocles is 
not merely a dramatic artist but a _ phi- 
losopher, i.e, he has something to ‘‘say”’ 
about life; (2) what he has to say, how- 
ever, is not an abstract creed or thesis: 
the meaning of his plays is so closely in- 
tertwined with their form that the two as- 
pects are really inseparable; (3) the mean- 
ing is in their adumbration of an order 
or pattern, a Law, which operates as a 
“divine action” in and alongside the hu- 
man action. “This human universe is not 
a machine operated by some_ external 
force; it is a system of human action which 
has its own inherent laws, and the laws 
are within the administration of the gods’’ 
(pp. 50-51). Perhaps the most fruitful inti- 
mation of all, one that deserves even more 
emphasis than Kitto gives it, is the con- 
cept of action. If the Law or pattern is it- 
self an action or in action, it would seem 
to follow that action — and its reciprocal, 
passion — was an essential part of Sopho- 
cles’ view of life. (And this might lead in 
turn to a reappraisal of Aristotle’s con- 


cept of action, to determine whether it is 
not after all more pertinent to Greek trag- 
edy, or at least to Sophocles, than Kitto 
has so far been willing to allow; see, e.g., 
his Form and Meaning, pp. 233-42.) 

Persuasive though Kitto’s main thesis is, 
that Sophoclean drama does have a mean- 
ing and is not merely an artistic exercise, 
it must be said that some inconsistencies 
and ambiguities, perhaps even insuper- 
able antinomies, remain. The crux is the 
relationship of the gods to morality (pre- 
cisely the point on which the Greek phi- 
losophers, from Xenophanes to Plato, fas- 
tened when they criticized the poets). Are 
theds and “god’’ really such thoroughly 
different words that we can say simply, 
referring to Sophocles and the fifth cen- 
tury, “‘The theoi, individually or collec- 
tively, were never intended as a pattern of 
what ought to be; they are a statement of 
what is’’ (p.46)? Perhaps ‘‘Aphrodite’’ in 
the Antigone is one of the ‘‘controlling 
forces, those which cause things to hap- 
pen, like rain and earthquakes’’ (p. 44); 
but earthquakes do not reprove men for 
hubris, as Athena does Ajax (p.45), or 
spur them to matricide. The Electra in 
fact poses the problem in _ particularly 
drastic form (Kirkwood does not solve it 
either, but he faces it and grapples with 
it, pp. 66-67, 166-69). Do our moral misgiv- 
ings about the “justice’’ of the matricide 
really spring from semantic confusion, a 
failure to understand that “justice” is a 
moral concept while dikes is not (p. 48)? 
Hardly, since Euripides and Plato felt the 
same revulsion. Granted that the murders 
represent the reéstablishment of an over- 
all order which has been broken (p. 49), 
we still have to explain why Sophocles’ 
play exhibits only one part of the whole pat- 
tern, and I think the solution will have to 
be an aesthetic one: that Sophocles, having 
settled for artistic reasons upon the single- 
play (non-trilogic) , single-action form, could 
not incorporate the whole pattern into it 
without splitting his play open and dissipat- 
ing its emotional force. 

These criticisms do not mean to say that 
Kitto is wrong, or that Sophocles had no 
philosophy, but simply that he still eludes 
our formulations. The other  tragedians 
abide our question; he is free. The para- 
doxes are a part of his pattern, and no 
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formula, not even that of Law, will wholly 
explain them in terms satisfactory to us. 
But Kitto’s book remains required reading. 


Proressor KirKwoop’s BOOK, though con- 
siderably longer than Kitto’s, has — as his 
title implies—a much more modest aim. 
Its purpose is not to present a new over- 
all interpretation of Sophocles but to pro- 
vide a basis for interpretation by studying 
in detail Sophocles’ methods of play-con- 
struction. The subject is treated thematic- 
ally, in chapters on Construction, Charac- 
ter Portrayal, the Role of the Chorus, Dic- 
tion, and Irony, rather than play by play, 
but the focus throughout is on actual pas- 
sages and concrete problems, and the au- 
thor again and again (e.g., pp. 10, 170, 247, 
286) warns against easy or too sweeping 
generalizations. In general the work is 
philological in the best sense, careful, hon- 
est, attentive to distinctions and nuances, 
solidly based on the text of Sophocles. 

The introductory chapter offers some 
useful prolegomena, with especially judi- 
cious remarks (pp.11-16) on the alleged 
traces of ritual elements in Sophocles, and 
on myth. Kirkwood’s qualified acceptance 
of a Jungian theory of ‘‘archetypes,” ie., 


“the presumption of a special psychological 
force in stories of mythology that renders 


them peculiarly effective’ (p.20), is well- 
considered and also a welcome bit of evi- 
dence that his philological approach is not a 
pedantic one, committing him in advance to 
a rejection of all broader interpretations of 
literature. On the other hand it seems to 
me that there is a serious ambiguity—one 
which also appears later in the book—in his 
statement of the relation of myth to Soph- 
ocles’ plots. Kirkwood himself emphasizes 
(p. 22) how freely Sophocles manipulated 
the ‘‘sacred stories,”” yet he insists (p. 24) 
that none of these innovations ‘‘changes the 
direction or the meaning of the myth; in- 
stead, they sharpen the perspective and the 
emphasis which Sophocles sought within the 
myth’’ (italics mine). It is quite true, as 
Kirkwood says later (p. 27), that ‘‘to Soph- 
ocles myth is not hypothesis, to be explored, 
criticized, reshaped, made to yield some spe- 
cific moral or theological lesson; to Soph- 
ocles myth is life, with all its ramifica- 
tions,”” ete. (p. 27). But how can we main- 
tain that the poet's practice was “to stay 
within the boundaries and the atmosphere 
of the traditional myth, to work at it from 
the inside”’ (p. 41) when we know that most 
of the incidents in the plays—I would ven- 
ture to say, practically all those that count 
—are his own invention? The key to the 
solution lies, I think, in a distinction which 
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Kirkwood himself makes (pp. 83-84) be- 
tween the ‘‘chief event’’ of the play—e.g., 
the suicide of Ajax—and its theme or situ- 
ation. A closer analysis would show that 
what the traditional myth offered to Soph- 
ocles was precisely, and only, the ‘‘chief 
event,’’ while the themes and situations that 
surround it are in large part his own crea- 
tion and therefore just as much a func- 
tion of his own view of life and its meaning 
as the more obvious, abstractly expressible 
reinterpretations of Aeschylus or Euripides. 

But it would be unfair to insist too much on 
such theoretical questions, since the author 
has placed them at the margin rather than 
the center of his study. The chapters on 
Construction and Character Portrayal, which 
are the longest and best in the book, abound 
in excellent observations: for example, on 
the four different types of dramatic struc- 
ture in the seven extant plays (pp. 31 ff.); 
on the ‘‘diptych’’ form of Ajax, Antigone 
and Trachiniae and its relation to the funda- 
mental Sophoclean method of contrast (42- 
54); on the technique of “restriction’’ (63 
ff.; note especially its application to the 
two burials in Antigone (70-72); on oracles 
as dramatic instruments (73-82); on that 
unduly neglected and underrated heroine, 
Tecmessa (103-106); on Electra’s feeling of 
shame (140-41); on the unsatisfactory end 
of the Electra (166-69); on areté- and guilt 
(171-76) 

Kirkwood’s approach to Sophocles is an 
old-fashioned one in the sense that it places 
character portrayal and interaction of char- 
acters at the center; not in the sense that 
the argument is conducted in an old-fash- 
ioned way. There are no clichés, no stiff- 
ness, but everywhere a patient, balanced, 
careful sequence of appraisals. Perhaps the 
handling of the Oedipus at Colonus is least 
satisfying. One would not quite suspect from 
Kirkwood’s treatment that the play is a 
mystery, shot through with strange lights 
and half-revelations: Sophocles’ testament 
to his native land. It is, indeed, the Soph- 
oclean drama which most clearly carries a 
‘“‘message,”’ over and beyond character or 
construction. 

The chapter on the Role of the Chorus 
is a workmanlike discussion, well rounded 
except that one misses a mention of the 
rhythms and their contribution to mood, 
tempo, dramatic effect. The last two chap- 
ters, entitled “Some Notes on Diction’’ and 
the “Irony of Sophocles,’ offer much that 
is sound, but have an unfortunately anticli- 
matic effect and suffer to some extent from 
unclearness of definition. Much that is 
treated under “diction” is actually style 
in a broader sense, or even thought: e.g., 
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the recurrence of a theme like ‘‘justice’’ in 
the Ajax (p. 230) or ‘‘wisdom’’ in the Antig- 
one (233-36), or the ‘‘one small word” of 
the OC (245). As for irony, Kirkwood is 
well advised not to try to define it or limit 
it too strictly. The distinction between ‘‘nat- 
ural irony,”’ inherent in the situation, and 
“contrived irony,’’ worked deliberately by 
one character upon another, is well pre- 
sented (pp. 248-52). The author then raises 
the very pertinent question whether irony 
in Sophocles is merely a structural device 
or an integral part of the poet’s view of 
life; and from this we pass unawares into 
a discussion which ranges over several 
“big” topics, such as Sophocles’ attitude to- 
ward the gods, fate and human suffering. 
These large thematic problems might bet- 
ter have been taken up in their own right, 
as a natural climax to a study of Sophocles, 
rather than as an unexpected by-product of 
a discussion of irony. This section actually 
contains some of Kirkwood’s ripest reflec- 
tions, and deserved a fuller setting. 

The book concludes with an interesting 
appendix (pp. 289-94) on the date of the 
Trachiniae (Kirkwood, with some hesita- 
tion, places it early, after Ajax and be- 
fore Antigone) and a short Bibliographical 
Note. I have found only two misprints: a 
comma for a colon on p. 145, line 3, and 
‘is’? for ‘‘are’’ on p. 278, line 15. 


GERALD F. ELSE 
The University of Michigan 


The Satyricon of Petronius, translated, 
with an Introduction and Notes by WILLIAM 
ARROWSMITH. The University of Michigan 
Press, 1959. Pp. vii-xxiii, 218. $3.95. 


THIS INCOMPARABLY BRILLIANT, edifying, gay 
and swift-moving translation of The Sa- 
tyricon at once satisfies and whets the 
reader’s appetite. In the sustained nar- 
rative of prose and verse Professor Ar- 
rowsmith has matched the pace of the 
original, caught the cadence and the beat 
of the whole work in all its wild va- 
riety. He has first snared, and then set 
free, the plunging animal meanings and 
snorting natural tones of irony, realism, 
bizarrerie, of imagined delight and true hor- 
ror, that once glowed incandescently in the 
fiery mind of Petronius, arbiter of taste 
and its most horrified critic. I mix my 
metaphors in a vain effort to keep up with 
the effect of reading the book again in the 
sparkling light of its handsomely uncom- 
promising and tidally animated modern 
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English. But it was of course Petronius who 
as the original mixmaster concocted this 
satire of satires and stuff of stuff, and made 
satire for once and for all satirific. The 
cap of freedom should now be passed on 
to Professor Arrowsmith for righting anew 
and so liberating Petronius’ liberal arts 
course. Humanistic or not, the many 
courses of this satura are totally human, 
and provide a feast of wit, topped off with 
a poetry that can only be compared to des- 
sert, followed by a leisurely indulgence in 
the head-filling brandy of reason. 

Prefaced by a thoroughly informative and 
powerfully expressed introduction, and fin- 
ished up with a fine apparatus of interpre- 
tive and explanatory notes, the book itself 
as produced by The University of Michigan 
Press sets a new standard of excellence 
among modern English translations from 
the Classics. The slight giddiness induced 
by the uneven right-hand margins is quick 
to wear off, or, like a beauty-spot, even be- 
gins to look intentional. The exact lining 
of the print, recto and verso, for instance, 
shows fine consideration for the reader's 
pleasure of eye; the excellent texture of 


the pages makes him like to hold the book; 


typography are handled 
with grace and skill. The price is right. 

People used to have complexes. Now 
they have problems. Petronius realized that 
they have always had both, and seized 
gleefully and resourcefully on the fact to 
impale Trimalchio, modern man _ obsessed 
with money, and the love of the three 
oranges depicted in this novel, stuck with 
their problem, the problem of Priapus. Both 
money as a complex and sex as a problem 
may well be the most modern visions the 
ancients have brought us. Petronius has 
brought them to light incomparably; and 
he has gone farther on his mission as 
writer, to free man from the clutches of 
the obsession and the tyranny of the prob- 
lem by exposing both to the sane and 
life-giving medicine of laughter. Professor 
Arrowsmith has been true to Petronius, as 
Petronius was true to life. 


the format and 


S. P. Bovie 
Indiana University 


Terence: Phormio, edited by R. H. Marti. 
London: Methuen & Co. Ltd., 1959. Pp. 182. 
14/6. 


AN EXCELLENT ADDITION to the Methuen Clas- 
sical Texts, this little book for English 
Grammar Schools provides an Introduction 
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and Commentary in the usual British pat- 
tern of somewhat more scholarly detail 
than is customary in its now fast disap- 
pearing American counterparts. Yet effec- 
tively and without heaviness Martin gives 
in his 3l-page Introduction a trim picture 
of Terence’s life and works, brief com- 
mentary on the MSS, meter and prosody, a 
fuller discussion of character types in the 
palliata, and Terence’s investiture of some 
of them with human qualities. A number of 
plausible (usually suggested by Donatus) 
illustrations of Terence’s departure from the 
original neatly exposes even the younger stu- 
dent to the niceties of Terentian structure. 
It is gratifying still to find the Commentary 
printed after the text, instead of where it 
aids the indolent student, as so often in 
American texts. 

JOHN N. 


University of Colorado 


The Satires and Epistles of Horace, a mod- 
ern English verse translation by SMITH 
PaLMER Bovie. The University of Chicago 
Press, 1959. Pp. viii, 318. $1.95, paper; also 
available in cloth. 


THE LIBERTIES that a pedestrian or mediocre 
translator takes with his poet serve only to 
liberate that translator from difficulties he 
cannot overcome; the poet remains chained 
away from potential audiences. The liber- 
ties that a first-rate translator takes with 
his poet serve to liberate that poet from 
the bondage of audience limitation. Smith 
Palmer Bovie, a first-rate translator, has 
produced a Horace liberated from archa- 
ism, euphemism, inaccuracy, non-language 
and all the other chains to which classical 
poets have been perennially subjected. His 
Satires and Epistles of Horace is a great 
literary day. 

A second-rate translator’s liberties are no 
more than liberties. Those taken by a gen- 
uine translator always prove to be either 
necessary or felicitous. By way of exam- 
ple: Mr. Bovie translates Epistle 1.15. 2-5, 
“Antonius Musa/ Has made the hot springs 
of Baiae superfluous to me,/ And me un- 
popular there, by prescribing cold baths/ 
In the middle of winter.’’ Horace’s super- 
vacuas means literally, useless, unneces- 
sary, of no benefit. Hot springs are useless 
and of no benefit when cold baths are pre- 
scribed; actually, they might be harmful. 
Superfluity refers to an excess or overabun- 
dance of a single quality. Horace distin- 
guishes between the necessity for one quali- 
ty in bathing, cold, and the prohibition of a 
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second, heat; with this emphasis he does 
not suggest, as the word ‘“superfluous’’ 
does, that hot baths are unneeded after 
cold baths have already been taken. But 
Mr. Bovie’s liberty in word choice is requi- 
site here. Baias and -vacuas meant “‘lei- 
sure’”’ to Romans; Baiae was a resort of 
luxurious leisure, and vacuus of course 
meant “having free time.’’ This particular 
word-play is difficult to translate; the un- 
initiated English reader, for whom the 
translator works, is not immediately fa- 
miliar with Baiae nor does his language 
include such a word as “supervacuous.”’ 
The reader can be expected, however, to 
see a general idea sustained in “springs,” 
‘*-flu-,’"” and “baths” and to catch the in- 
tonation of word-play there. (The syllable 
-flu- is much more recognizable, as in con- 
fluence, fluent, etc., than its counterpart in 
redundant.) Horace plays with the idea that 
Baian leisure, including warm bathing, 
would now be excessive, therefore harmful. 
Mr. Bovie plays with the idea of excessive 
bathing (waters in excess). Each brings out, 
with respect to leisurely warmth, the idea 
of superfluity, which idea is balanced by the 
easily translatable superfluity of cold baths 
in a cold season. The translator has, by sec- 
ond nature perhaps, made the correct po- 
etic word choice. He has not played upon 
the same words that Horace did, but he 
has played upon words as Horace did. 

In this same epistle Maenius is “a ‘Para- 
sites Lost.’’’ The appellative liberty (for 
scurra, vagus, etc.) is entirely appropriate 
to the Horatian emphasis upon the merited 
sinking of societal dregs into skid row. The 
allusion to Paradise Lost suggests willful 
evil. The allusion to ‘Alcoholics Anony- 
mous’’ suggests self-wrought deterioration, 
that is, if there is such an allusion in- 
tended; and, aside from a misprint (unlikely 
in this well-proofed text), there appears to 
be no other reason for the plural (cf. an 
“Alcoholics Anonymous”). 

The phrase is used earlier for similar 
context in Satire 1.8: “A plebeian com- 
munity sepulcher, ‘Parasites Lost.’ This 
is not literal (Hoc miserae plebi stabat 
commune sepulcrum). But the literal Eng- 
lish fails to retain the strength of the 
Latin, a strength expressed in sibilants and 
gutturals of contempt and in the picture of 
prolonged inactivity presented by having 
the word stabat statically balance the abun- 
dantly negative adjective-noun phrases. 

' Mr. Bovie’s liberties do not give rise to 
the mistranslation found in many adaptive 
and overly interpretative translations. Poets 
like Horace Gregory and Ezra Pound often 
give evidence that the prime result of trans- 
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lating a poem should be a poem. This at 
times informs a departure from the literal 
almost as complete as that in Allen Gins- 


berg’s exploitation of Catullus 38 (Chi- 
cago Review, vol. 12, no. 1, Spring, 1958, 
p. 12). Translation which necessitates mis- 
translation in the interest of poetry deserves 
the name of adaptation. It is one thing to 
adapt a classical poem, as Mr. Ginsberg 
does; it is another thing to translate a classi- 
cal poem, as Mr. Bovie does; and it is 
something else again to translate a classi- 
cal poem into a modern poem, as Messrs. 
Gregory and Pound find occasion to do. 
Mr. Bovie translates the sermones and 
epistles of Horace as sermones and epistles 
of Horace. 

His use of dactylic hexameter is exem- 
plary. He is thoroughly practical in his dis- 
regard of quantity for accent and in his ac- 
ceptance of the fact that English hexam- 
eters must frequently open with an iamb. 
He prefers to suggest rather than re-create 
Horace’s metric. Now and then, as in 
Epistle 1.5, the suggestion is slight indeed; 
but the effect of Horace’s disciplined col- 
loquialism is never lost. Bovie’s hexameters 
are neither obtrusive nor cloying; for ex- 
ample, 
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Who wrote these first little couplets? The 
critics are STILL 

Disputing the subject; the case is still on 
the books. 

Fury equipped Archilochus with his iam- 
bics: 

The foot slipped into the comic sock as 
neatly 

As into the tragic boot, so dramatists 
used it 

To make their dialogue heard, even over 
the noise 

The audience was making — the 
of purposeful action. 


rhythm 


Time has proved that any English rendi- 
tion of the classical hexameter is the taking 
of a liberty. Mr. Bovie manages to take this 
liberty, too, with that taste and proportion 
which characterizes Horace himself. 


Roy ARTHUR SWANSON 


University of Minnesota 


The Tombs of St. Peter and St. Paul, by 
ENGELBERT KIRSCHBAUM, S.J. Translated from 
the German by John Murray, s.J. London: 
Secker and Warburg, 1959. Pp. 248. 3 dia- 
grams, 44 pls., 57 figs. in text. L. 5400. 


THE AUTHOR of this book is one of the archae- 
ologists who carried out the excavations 
under St. Peter's from 1940 to 1949. In this 
new study Professor Kirschbaum presup- 
poses awareness of the official publications 
of the excavations and controversies they 
have provoked, and anticipates recent in- 
vestigations in the Vatican area. 

As the world now knows, the excavations 
beneath the Basilica of St. Peter have re- 
sulted in discoveries of great importance 
for the topography and archaeology of pa- 
gan Rome, for the history of the early 
Christian city and for theological studies 
connected with the Petrine tradition. The 
first phase of the difficult and demanding 
task of excavating the necropolis was un- 
dertaken by four archaeologists: Professors 
E. Josi, B. M. Apollonj-Ghetti, E. Kirsch- 
baum, s.J. and A. Ferrua, s.J., and the 
results of the excavations under the Con- 
fessio were published by this group in the 
official report, Esplorazioni sotto la Con- 
fessione di San Pietro in Vaticano esiguite 
negli anni 1940-49 (Citta del Vaticano, 
1951). Two years after the appearance of 
this report, Professor M. Guarducci was 
commissioned to study the epigraphical 
material and, in association with Professor 
A. Prandi, undertook additional excava- 
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tions in the area under the Confessio. The 
results of Guarducci’s studies were pub- 
lished in a three-volume edition, I graffiti 
sotto la Confessione ‘di San Pietro in Vati- 
cano (Citta del Vaticano, 1958); Prandi’s 
work appeared in a short report, La zona 
archaeologica della Confessione Vaticana. I 
monumenti del II secolo (Citta del Vati- 
cano, 1957), but this volume was_ subse- 
quently withdrawn. 

Since the publication of the official report 
of the first excavators, a mountain of criti- 
cal and interpretative studies has piled up, 
enough to baffle the most intrepid scholar 
and intimidate the curious general reader. 
In evaluating the status quo of the bibli- 
ography and discussion of problems, Padre 
José Ruysschaert has given excellent assist- 
ance in a series of articles. The most re- 
cent of these, ‘‘Recherches et études autour 
de la Confession de la Basilique Vaticane 
(1940-1958): Etat de la question et bibli- 
ographie”’ (Triplice omaggio a Sua Santita 
Pio XII [Citta del Vaticano, 1958] vol. 2, 
pp. 3-47), contains a description of Prandi’s 
results and reproduces several of his draw- 
ings. Of books and articles which have ap- 
peared since this bibliography was pre- 
pared, I should like to mention in particu- 
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lar three items which shed new light on 
some of the crucial problems: F. Magi’s 
“Relazione preliminare sui ritrovamenti 
archeologici nell’area dell’autoparco vati- 
cano” (Triplice omaggio a Sua Santita 
Pio XiI {Citta del Vaticano, 1958) vol. 2, 
pp. 87-115) which gives the evidence for 
first-century dating of a pagan necropolis 
on the eastern slopes of the Vatican Hill 
and for association of the immediate vicin- 
ity with the property of Nero; J. B. Ward 
Perkins’ article, “A Roman Cemetery New- 
ly Discovered in the Vatican Which Throws 
Light on the Controversial Question of St. 
Peter's Grave" (The _ Illustrated London 
News, December 12, 1959, pp. 848-50); and 
J. M. C. Toynbee’s criticism, ‘‘Graffiti Be- 
neath St. Peter’s: Professor Guarducci’s 
Interpretations’’ (The Dublin Review, Au- 
tumn 1959, pp. 234-44). Readers may be in- 
terested to know that excavations in the 
area of the Vatican are continuing. At the 
spot where the obelisk of Nero stood until 
1586, Professor Ferdinando Castignoli has 
discovered a_ travertine platform which 
may have served as the base for the monu- 
ment. (I am indebted to the excavator for 
this information.) 

In The Tombs of St. Peter and St. Paul 
Professor Kirschbaum has undertaken a 
threefold task: to describe the results of 
the excavations in a manner understand- 
able to an audience beyond the narrow 
ring of specialists, to answer the critics of 
the official report and to consider the re- 
sults of the epigraphical and topographical 
investigations which have taken place be- 
neath the Confessio since 1950. The English 
edition is essentially a translation of the 
author’s Die Grdber der Apostelfiirsten, 
published in 1957, but in the English version 
he has included the publications of Guar- 
ducci and Prandi in the bibliography and 
altered the text slightly to appraise the 
most recent studies. 

The first two chapters are directed to the 
general reader. They are written in a style 
which conveys the archaeologist’s excite- 
ment of discovery, speculation and _ inter- 
pretation. In the first of these, ‘‘The City of 
the Dead Beneath St. Peter’s,”’ Kirsch- 
baum summarizes the results of the exca- 
vations as they relate to the pagan and 
Christian necropolis, to the location of the 
Circus of Nero and to revaluation of the 
topography and chronology of the Vatican 
area. The second chapter, “In Search of 
Peter’s Tomb,"’ describes layer by layer, 
so to speak, the earliest constructions be- 
neath the Confessio: Constantine’s ‘‘Royal 
House,” the Tropaion of Gaius and ‘‘the 
grave” under the Tropaion. 
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It is chapter three, ‘“‘A Critique of the 
Critics,’ which has special interest for 
scholars who have followed the discussions 
and debates since the publication of the of- 
ficial report. Here Kirschbaum, in a pole- 
mic style, attempts to answer the main 
lines of criticism and in some instances to 
refute specific critics. The criticisms have 
concentrated on the various links in the 
chain of circumstantial evidence by which 
the excavators tried to establish the ex- 
istence of the Apostle’s grave. To Kirsch- 
baum “the circumstantial evidence is so 
clear and ample as to constitute what ap- 
pears to be a genuine historical certainty” 
(p. 16). For those critics who have main- 
tained that the lay of the land beneath the 
Confessio eliminated the possibility of first- 
century graves, he points out that the 
slopes of the Vatican Hill at the site of the 
necropolis were steeper than the critics 
realized, and thus that graves which were 
higher on the slope could be earlier than 
lower ones. He also emphasizes that there 
was no evidence for a fill ‘except towards 
the south) which would have ruled out strat- 
ification. To those who could not accept the 
dates assigned to the oldest graves, gam- 
ma, theta and iota, he argues that gamma 
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is older than Mausoleum O which was con- 
structed in the third or fourth decade of the 
second century. The date of grave gamma, 
he maintains, was definitely fixed by the 
discovery of a brick stamp which Prandi 
identified in his new examination of the 
grave. Acceptance of this date, 115-123 
a.d., for the grave is dependent upon the 
accuracy of Kirschbaum’s description of 
the terrain. 

For grave theta he contends that the 
Vespasianic period is correct. This burial, 
a poor one, was covered with six slabs of 
tile, one of which bears a stamp belonging 
to the sixties, seventies or eighties of the 
first century. To critics who have _ sug- 
gested that this tile might have been reused 
and cannot by itself prove that the grave is 
of Flavian date, Kirschbaum replies that 
the cost of six tiles would have been such a 
trifle that even a poor family could have 
afforded it. Here, it seems to me, the ar- 
gument is circular. A poor family might 
never consider buying anything new, not 
even—perhaps least of all—a few tiles 
for a burial. Other finds which the author 
cites as support for a first-century date for 
the area, the grave fragments beneath the 
stairway near graves gamma and theta and 
pieces of lamp and glass, cannot be used 
as evidence because the stratification is too 
uncertain. 

Grave iota, the author states, was ear- 
lier than the Red Wall (c. 160 a...) and 
almost contemporary with grave theta. But, 
as I have pointed out, the tile of grave theta 
may be no more than a terminus post 
quem for the burial. In answer -to those who 
have questioned the explanation given in 
the official report of the small wall m! at 
the south side of the interior of the sub- 
terranean chamber beneath the Tropaion, 
Kirschbaum insists that this wall was not 
protecting grave gamma (as some have 
suggested) because for this purpose the 
wall would have had a different position. 
Kirschbaum repeats the statement given in 
the official report, that the wall was part 
of a protective system for a central grave. 
For critics who have disassociated the 
building of the Red Wall from that of the 
Tropaion, he describes continuities of con- 
struction which help to clarify the official 
report. 

The chain of circumstantial evidence 
which Kirschbaum asserts has established 
the existence of the Apostle’s grave is not 
as strong as he has maintained. There is 
archaeological evidence for a shrine some- 
time before the middle of the second cen- 
tury. The chain of evidence by which 
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Kirschbaum carries the story of the site 
back to a date in the first century is weak in 
all its links. The account of the Pre-Con- 
stantinian shrine given by Toynbee and 
Perkins in their study, The Shrine of St. 
Peter and the Vatican Excavations, re- 
mains the most reasonable explanation of the 
site. 

The last three chapters contain some new 
material but they have greater interest for 
the general reader than for the scholar. 
The chapter ‘‘And His Tomb Shall be Glori- 
ous”’ describes, in chronological order down 
to the reconstruction of the Gregorian al- 
tar by Pope Callixtus (1119-1124), the vicis- 
situdes of monuments on the site which gen- 
erations have venerated. ‘“‘The Tomb of the 
Apostle of the Gentiles’ is a study of the 
area of St. Paul’s-without-the-Walls, in par- 
ticular the necropolis on the Via Ostiensis 
and constructions beneath the high altar of 
the present basilica. Although parallels be- 
tween this area and the Vatican Hill may 
strengthen the tradition which unites the 
two saints, they are merely suggestive and 
not conclusive. The descriptions and draw- 
ings of the nineteenth century which are 
used for the study of St. Paul’s require 
too much interpretation. The final chapter, 
“The Bones of the Apostles,”’ is a history of 
the bones of St. Peter and St. Paul from 
the cult-center at San Sebastiano on the 
Via Appia to their veneration in their re- 
spective basilicas. 

A clear description of excavations so 
complicated and traditions so involved is 
difficult. The multiple aims of Professor 
Kirschbaum’s undertaking have _ created 
new hazards. Repetition of material and un- 
evenness in style disturb the reader and, at 
times, confuse the thought. Well-chosen di- 
agrams, plans and plates, however, help 
to clarify the explanations. 


Doris M. TAYLOR 


Wheaton College 
Norton, Massachusetts 


The Latin Love Elegy, by Grorc Luck. Lon- 
don: Methuen & Co. Ltd., 1959. Pp. 182. £1/2/6 


BEFORE DISCUSSING the individual achieve- 
ments of the major elegists Tibullus, Pro- 
pertius and Ovid (to each of whom he de- 
votes two chapters) the author of this excel- 
lent new book undertakes to sketch a his- 
tory of the elegiac genre from its obscure 
beginnings to its transference from Greece 
to Rome. To some extent his procedure in 
the opening chapters parallels that em- 
ployed earlier by A. A. Day (The Origins of 
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Latin Love-Elegy [Oxford, 1938]). Both 
scholars run through the roster of Alex- 
andrian elegists in an effort to settle the 
vexed question of whether or not Calli- 
machus, Philetas and others wrote ‘‘sub- 
jective-erotic’’ elegies which could have 
served as models for the elegiac poets of 
Augustus’ time. Day concludes that there 
is searcely sufficient basis for affirmation. 
Luck goes even further: he declares not 
only that it is fruitless to seek out the 
Greek “original’’ of any one Propertian or 
Tibullan elegy, but also that, applied to the 
writings of the Alexandrians, the distinc- 
tion between “objective’’ and “‘subjective’’ 
becomes quite meaningless. He has gone 
much too far, however, when he proposes, 
in addition, to discount almost entirely the 
likelihood that the Roman elegists were in- 
fluenced by Greek New Comedy and by 
its Plautine or Terentian equivalent. 

Because the elegiac verses of Cornelius 
Gallus, regarded in antiquity as dean of 
the major Roman practitioners of the 
genre, are with the exception of a single 
pentameter no longer extant, whereas those 
of the part-time elegist Catullus happily 
survive, Luck finds himself compelled for 
all practical purposes to regard the latter 
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poet as ‘the first representative of the 
erotic elegy in its Roman form.” There is 
danger of distortion, of course. We can 
measure or attempt to measure Catullus’ 
influence on Tibullus, Propertius and Ovid. 
The degree to which any of the latter 
three may have been influenced by Gallus 
and, indeed, the nature of the interrela- 
tionship between Gallus and Catullus re- 
main troublesome unknown factors. 

Luck is probably right, nonetheless, in 
praising Catullus as a literary pioneer. He 
provides apt analyses of such crucial 
poems as 68 and 76, as well as a creditable 
full translation of the former. Very strangely 
—it is as if he were unwilling to acknowl- 
edge an unpleasant fact—he never once 
mentions the controversy which continues 
to this day concerning whether what the 
manuscripts present as 68 is really one 
poem, or two, or several. Instead he sim- 
ply asserts unity in diversity: “‘it is a poetic 
epistle, a mythological poem, a love-elegy 
and a dirge at the same time’’ (p. 50). He 
adds that Catullus may have found prece- 
dents in Hellenistic literature for such a 


‘combination of disparate poetic types. 


During his discussion of poem 76 the au- 
thor observes that the elegists felt ‘‘the 
need of relating their individual experi- 
ence to some higher, firmly established 
order.”’ Catullus, he avers, found perma- 
nence in Roman religion (of this I am not 
convinced), Propertius in mythology, Ti- 
bullus in the counterpart of the Golden Age 
provided by simple country existence. Lat- 
er, however, he admits that “the tradi- 
tional image of Tibullus as an idyllic and 
sentimental poet’’ is hardly adequate. 
Tibullus’ sophisticated artistry and _ his 
thorough acquaintance with Alexandrian 
literature are very effectively demon- 
strated in Chapters 4 and 5. Whereas oth- 
ers, well aware of Alexandrian and es- 
pecially Callimachean influence on produc- 
tions such as 1. 4 and 1. 7, have done little 
more than list parallel passages, Luck 
shows precisely how Tibullus has adapted 
and transformed Greek material to fit the 
needs of his Priapic discourse on pederasty 
or his birthday greeting to Messalla. 

Tibullus was thus at least as familiar 
with the work of the Alexandrians as was 
Propertius, the self-styled “‘Roman Calli- 
machus.” Indeed, as Luck points out, Ti- 
bullus’ carefully managed economy of poetic 
means is more Callimachean than Pro- 
pertius’ irrepressible exuberance and ex- 
travagance. But Propertius sees himself as 
Callimachus’ heir in other respects than 
utilization of the same motifs or similar dic- 
tion. Not content to be little more than a 


fabricator of erotic trifles, he aspires, as did 
Callimachus, to the high calling of poet- 
priest commissioned by Apollo and the 
Muses. To his great credit, Luck has ex- 
plored thoroughly Propertius’ frequent and 
always highly symbolic declarations of this 
ambition. Conceding that the Umbrian poet 
can be difficult or obscure, he nevertheless 
finds justification for the apparent faults of 
one whose obscurity “is intimately con- 
nected with his sincerity.”’ 

Luck’s chapters on the last of the major 
elegists (9 and 10, entitled respectively 
“Augustan Rococo” and ‘“‘The Necessity of 
Self-Deception’’) are brilliantly conceived 
and filled with memorable utterances, a few 
of which I quote as a sample: ‘He is the 
first Roman poet who is clearly aware of 
the fact that Roman literature has come 
into its own and can henceforth renew it- 
self from its resources’ (p. 148) 
“Ovid is a poet of Order rather than Ad- 
venture, and his images unfold as elegantly 
as the variations of a Mozart sonata” (p. 
151). ‘““Ovid creates Corinna as if she were 
a character in a play; she has a certain 
individuality, but this does not mean that 
she ever existed’’ (p. 159). 

In these chapters the author’s ability to 
analyze individual poems is once again 
manifest. After discussing the artistry of 
Amores 1. 5, the elegy in which Corinna is 
brought before the reader for the first time, 
he examines in turn three related pieces 
from Book 2. Amores 3.14, in his estima- 
tion, deserves to be ranked with Ovid's best 
poems, “those which express most forcibly 
the heart’s one certainty, loss.”’ 

Ovid is not to be identified with Lygdamus, 
the probably pseudonymous contemporary 
whose work is included in Book 3 of the 
Corpus Tibullianum. So Luck concludes in 
an earlier chapter concerned with Mes- 
salla’s literary friends and associates. He 
also supports convincingly his contention 
that the author of several elegies about 
Sulpicia (3. 8-12, as distinguished from Sul- 
picia’s own poemlets, 3.13-18) is not Ti- 
bullus but an anonymous dilettante of con- 
siderable talent and skill. On the other 
hand, he concludes from the words nunc 
licet e caelo mittatur amica Tibullo (3. 
19. 13), a sort of poetic signature, as well as 
from similarities of theme and style, that 
the last two pieces in the collection are in- 
deed exactly what a number of previous 
scholars have surmised: apprentice-work 
disjoined by Tibullus himself from the ma- 
ture achievement of Books 1 and 2. 


DonaLtp NoRMAN LEVIN 
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Schools of Gaul, by T. J. Haarnorr. Johan- 
nesburg: Witwatersrand University Press, 
1958. 


ALTHOUGH REFERRED TO as a new edition, 
this study of education in Gaul under the 
late Empire is actually only a reprint of the 
edition of 1920. As Professor Haarhoff points 
out in his preface, the photographic method 
of reprinting puts limitations on the changes 
that can be introduced into the text and 
makes almost impossible the inclusion of 
new materials or the results of more recent 
research. The author was therefore unable 
to incorporate into his ‘volume changes in 
the conception of his period that have been 
accepted since 1920. His account of the in- 
vaders of the Empire (pp. 243-49), for ex- 
ample, no longer reflects the attitude of 
most medieval historians, holding as it does 
to the cataclysmic nature of the barbarian 
migrations. The researches of Henri Perinne 
and Alfons Dopsch have modified the back- 
ground against which Professor Haarhoff 
wrote to a considerable extent. 

Nevertheless, Schools of Gaul remains a 
major work on education in the later Ro- 
man Empire, if only for the excellent way 
in which Haarhoff has shown the effects of 
imperial control of education. But there is 
much more. Philologists and students of 
Latin and Romance linguistics will find in 
this volume many insights into the problems 
of the transition from Latin to Romance 
Historians, to whom the book is of primary 
value, will find an intimate picture of the 
attempt of the emperors in the 4th and 5th 
centuries to substitute imperial authority 
for the declining sense of responsibility 
among the mass of Roman citizens. Beyond 
doubt, Professor Haarhoff's volume will 
maintain its place as a standard reference 
for years to come. 


JaMes M. Powe tt 
Kent State University 
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THE CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY Press has asked 
us to mention that A. Trevor Hodge, The 
Woodwork of Greek Roofs was reviewed 
prematurely in the January issue. It is to 
be published this month and is priced at 
$9.50. 


HELEN A. TaYLor, who teaches Latin in the 
Lynnfield (Mass.) High School, is the winner 
of the CANE scholarship for the 1960 sum- 
mer session at the American Academy in 
Rome. 
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GERALDINE GESELL, of Oklahoma City, is the 
recipient of the 1960 Semple Award of 
CAMWS for summer study in Greece. 


MartHa G. Tuomas, of Agnes Scott College, 
has been awarded the Eta Sigma Phi Schol- 
arship for the summer of 1960. She will 
attend the American Academy in Rome. 


Rome Prize FeLLowsuips for 1960-1961 have 
been awarded in Classical Studies to: 
Richard Brilliant, Yale University; R. Ross 
Holloway, Princeton University; and Ed- 
ward C. Witke, Harvard University. 


THE THESAURUS LINGUAE GRAECAE at the Uni- 
versity of Hamburg is preparing a diction- 
ary of early Greek epic, especially Homer 
and Hesiod (Lexicon des friihgriechischen 
Epos) of which three parts have appeared 
so far. The Thesaurus offers scholarships 
to graduate students for work in Hamburg 
on articles for this dictionary. 

It is possible, also, to collaborate without 
going to Hamburg. The necessary materials 
(index of passages, scholia, bibliographical 
references, etc.) can be made available; 
fees are paid for articles. 

To apply and to receive further informa- 
tion, write: Thesaurus linguae Graecae, 
Bornplatz 2, Hamburg 13, Germany. 


THE ANNUAL CONFERENCE on Advanced Place- 
ment in Foreign Languages (French, Ger- 
man, Latin, Spanish) will be held at the 
Hotcfikiss School, June 22-25 (beginning one 
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day earlier than announced in the CEEB 
Advanced Placement News Letter). 

This conference offers the opportunity to 
find out more about the Program, to criticize 
it and to shape it for the future. Full re- 
ports will be given on the 1960 examinations. 
Syllabus, exams, methods of preparing can- 
didates, college attitudes toward the Pro- 
gram will be discussed. The language groups 
will meet separately. 

The total charge for the Conference (in- 
cluding room charge, meals and registration) 
will be $25.00 for each participant; $23.50 
each for husband and wife. 

You are cordially invited to participate or 
to send a colleague to represent your school 
or college. For further particulars, write the 
Director, Allan S. Hoey, Hotchkiss School, 
Lakeville, Conn. 


THE COMMITTEE on Greek and Latin College 
Text-Books has been reconstituted by the 
Directors of the American Philological As- 
sociation and charged with the task of dis- 
tributing a questionnaire to college teachers 
to ascertain their most acute needs. The 
Committee is asking that, wherever possible, 
the responses be consolidated to cover the 
needs of entire departments. 

Classicists belonging to departments which 
have not been contacted through the APA 
mailing list may receive copies of the ques- 
tionnaire by sending a postcard to Professor 
William H. Stahl, Brooklyn College, Brook- 
lyn 10, New York. 
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